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ELECTIONEERING PROSPECTS. 


ls present intention of the Government is understood 
to be to defer the dissolution until after another 
Session, and one reason assigned for this resolution is that 
the Liberal party cannot easily be in a worse position than 
it is now, while it may be in a better a year or so hence. 
It is useless to speculate on the possibilities of a very un- 
certain future. Things may go against the Ministry or for 
them. Fresh blunders may or may not be committed; but 
in any case the difference between the results of an election 
held now and the results of an election held next year can- 
not be very great. It is easy to form a fairly correct esti- 
mate of what will happen whenever the dissolution may 
take place. There is no doubt that there will be a great 
Conservative gain, and there is not much doubt that this 
gain will be large enough to make a change of Govern- 
ment ‘indispensable. But it is difficult to see how a 
Conservative Ministry can have any but a small majority. 
The Liberal party is so strong in the present Parliament 
that even to equal them their opponents will have to win 
a series of victories. The position of the two parties now 
is in some degree like that which existed in the last days of 
the MeLBourne Minis’ Then, as now, a Liberal Govern- 
ment had resigned, and had to return ta-office because the 
Conservatives would not form a Ministry:. Then, as now, 
the resuscitated Ministry had gradually sunk in repute, 
and the country was weary of the Government. Whether 
or not there is a Conservative reaction in the country now, 
there certainly was one then. The dissolution at last 
took place, the new elections were held, and Sir Roserr 
Peet took office with a commanding majority. But there 
were two circumstances then telling immensely in 
favour of the Conservatives to which there is no parallel 
now. The country then wished to get the Conservative 
leader in office, not only because he was the Conservative 
leader, but because he was Sir Ropert Pret, and was the 
one man in England who, it was thought, could give the 
nation what it then happened to want. The whole financial 
system was in confusion. The Whig Budgets had been a 
succession of blunders, and it was thought that a great 
financier was needed to get things out of the mess, and 
that the only great financier to be had was Sir Rosert 
Pret. No corresponding influence is felt now. There is 
nothing which the Conservative leaders can personally 
offer to the nation. They are not likely to be able to dis- 
‘charge their official duties better on the whole than the 
present tenants of office. In the second place, the Conserva- 
tives then started on an equality. Sir Roserr Pret had beaten 
the Governmenton avote of wantof confidence, and thusevery 
seat gained at the election gave two votes towards a Conser- 
vative majority. When the next election takes place, the very 
lowest at which the majority commanded by the present 
Government can be put is si This is probably putting 
the number too low, but even if this number is taken, the 
first thirty seats gained by the Conservatives will only suffice 
to put the two parties on an equality, whereas the same 
amount of success would, when Sir Ropert Pre. took 
office, have given him a majority of sixty. But thirty seats 
is a large amount for the tives to gain. It is 
enough to exhaust most of the seats which the Con- 
servatives are tolerably sure to snatch from their 
te Up to thirty it is not difficult to reckon 

glish county and borough constituencies which will 
—_, displace Li for Conservatives. But 
after t number is reached it becomes much more 


difficult to say where the Conservatives have a probability 
Oi success, 


he changes in Scotland, in Ireland, and in 


Wales will, it may be guessed, not be very great, and, 
perhaps, not much in favour of the Conservatives when 
they are made. There will also be here and there, by 
chance or local influence, a Liberal gain in English con- 
stituencies. If, therefore, the Conservatives gained a balance 
of ten seats beyond the thirty seats which they must gain in 
order to start with a majority at all, they would do extremely 
well; but they would take office with a majority of no 
more than twenty, and this is as small a majority as a 
Government can have that wishes to take and hold office 
with credit. 

But there are circumstances in which a very small 
majority is sufficient for a Ministry, and there is every 
reason to suppose that the Conservatives will find even a 
majority of twenty enough to ensure their possession of office 
during a length of time that may not be inconsiderable. 
Their adversaries will have no reason to wish that they 
should be defeated very quickly, for they in their turn could 
not wish for office until they were sure of a satisfacto 
majority. The Liberal leaders, too, are wearied, fatigued, 
and dispirited. They want repose. They need time to 
efface the memory of their blunders. They want fresh cries, 
new hopes and motives; above all, they want leisure for the 
seeds of peace and goodwill to spring up among themselves.. 
Their supporters, too, will wish to give a new Government 
fair pley,and would discountenance any measures that 
might be set on foot for a premature return to power. Even 
Liberal constituencies would also wish to see what the Con- 
servatives would do were they in office. Itis now nearly 
thirty years since the Conservatives held office with the 
means of proposing any measures of their own, and the 
wish to see what they would propose, if left to themselves, 
will be very natural and very general. If they can do any 
good in to finance, or the army, or Ireland, or India, 
or legal reform, it will be felt that they ought to be allowed 
time and opportunity to do it. They will not be obliged, 
as in their last term of office, to do the work of their rivals, 
and devote themselves to thinking how to outshine the 
Liberals in devising a Reform Bill. They will be able to 
take up such subjects as they please, and to make proposals 
really their own. They will fe able to read up as many 
secret documents as they please, and thus to invent a policy 
where they now have none. It will be interesting to see 
what they will do under such circumstances, and the nation 
will not like to forego this source of interest. Then they will 
have appointments to make, and the public will welcome 
the introduction of some variety in the world of promo- 
tion, There is, in Mr. Giapstone’s appointments, a mono- 
tony which is perhaps justifiable, but which is certainly 
rather wearisome and depressing, and it would freshen. 
official life if the wind blew for a while from another 
quarter. Once therefore in power, the Conservatives 
may hope to retain office for some time, and it may 
easily happen that they may find an element of t 
strength in the composition of the forces o to nee 
The Irish may do them great service. It is probable that 
the next Parliament may number a large increase of the 
su rs of Home Rule and of Ultramontanism. They 
will form a separate clique or faction, and will be very 
dangerous allies, although not at all enemies. 
The Conservatives need have nothing tosaytothem. They 
will make demands of some sort, and the Consergittives 
will, it may be expected, simply reject their demands. But 
the Lil lenders will sliber have to 
ciliate them which would be ruinous to the of the 
party in almost every English and Scotch constituency, or 
they will have to do without them ; and then, if the votes of 
these Irish representatives are to be subtracted from the 
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nominal strength of the Liberal minority, the real Conser- 
vative majority would be very large. 

The prospect of a new Parliament also suggests specu- 
lations as to what will be the new elements introduced into 
it, and the feelings and opinions with which those who are 
to form the majority will take their seats on the SpraKeEr’s 
right hand. Some indications on these heads may be 
gathered from the names, the position, and the addresses 
of candidates who have already come forward. We know 
beforehand two or three characteristics of the next House 
of Commons. It will, in the first place, show a large 
augmentation of local men. The wealthy resident is 
evidently the favourite of the newly enfranchised voter. If 
the elector is so pre-eminently happy as to find a brewer 
willing to represent him, then he has all his heart can want. 
If he cannot get a brewer, he may hope to get a distiller, 
or, if not, at least some one with large works, a big house, a 
smiling and familiar face, and inoffensive opinions. These 
are the men who, in conjunction with the relations of the 
_ Conservative proprietors, will carry seats now held by 

iberals and give Mr. Disrarti a majority. So much is 
evident from what is already known of the contests that 
are to take place. And we may be equally sure from the 
evidence of Conservative manifestoes that the Conservatism 
of the new Conservative majority will be of a very mild 
type. A Liberal must be a very hot-headed Liberal indeed 
if he regards the programme of the ordinary Conservative 
as reactionary. Most Conservatives are like moderate 
Liberals who wish their own side to be in office. They say 
so precisely what the Liberals have taught them to say, that 
the difference in Conservative and Liberal addresses is im- 

rceptible to the naked eye of the ordinary voter. There 
is, for example, a contest now going on in Renfrewshire for 
the seat vacated by Mr. Bruce. Two Colonels, one a Liberal 
and one a Conservative, are the candidates, and the chairman 
of a public meeting which was recently held in the county 
said that he thought the constituency might get on very well 
with either of the two Colonels. He might well say so. 
It appears that these political rivals are absolutely agreed 
on every point of the slightest interest to Scotch 
voters. | The Conservative Colonel as well as the Liberal 
thinks that the Game Laws should be largely modified, 
the laws of entail and hypothec abolished, and the 
county assimilated to the borough franchise. The 
only points on which they differ are as to the value of 
international arbitration and the expediency of allowing 
Dissenters to be buried after their own fashion in English 
churchyards. Conservatism is certainly boiled down to 
the last point of mildness when these are the marks of its 
distinction from Liberalism. We shall soon have our normal 
candidate, the local Conservative brewer, reposing in the 
majestic silence of beer, until his Liberal rival has put out an 
address, and then announcing that he endorses every political 
opinion of his opponent, but that, unfortunately, they do 
not agree about the true site of ancient Troy; he must go 
to the poll, and he hopes all his kind fellow-townsmen will 
rally round the Barrel, the Altar, and the Throne. He 
| say this with a proud confidence as to the result. They 

ill rally as they are asked, and he will go to Westminster 
as their representative; but when he gets there he will 
oe a very desperate sort of enemy for Liberals to deal 


THE CANADIAN SCANDAL. 


Sh? is unfortunately too probable that the name of the 
Goverxor-General will be mixed up in the controversy 
which now occupies universal attention in Canada. His 
personal honour will not be questioned by his most violent 
opponents; but he will be accused of sheltering his 

inisters from Parliamentary investigation. In the 
colonies where responsible government prevails, the duty 
of the re tative of the Crown is in the majority of 
cases rather to apply fixed rules to each particular case 
than to exercise political discretion. The Governor-General 
of Canada chooses or retains Ministers who possess the 
confidence of a majority of the House of Commons; and on 
fit occasions he gives them the opportunity of appealing to 
the tituencies. His own preferences and his opinions 
on ic questions are, according to constitutional 
doctrine, suppressed or held in reserve. It is his duty as 
umpire to see that the rules of the Parliamentary game 
are strictly observed, instead of becoming a player. In 
extraordinary circumstances only the head of the Govern- 
ment interferes with a weight which is proportioned to his 


habitual impartiality. The assailants of the Canadian 
Ministry maintain that the contingency had arisen when 
the Parliament reassembled after an adjournment of two 
months on the 13th of August. It had previously been 
arranged that the continuation of the Session should be 
only tormal, and that it should be followed by an immediate 
prorogation. The commencement of the recess had been de- 
ferred to enable the Committee on the Pacific Railway to 
prosecute the inquiry into the alleged acts of Ministerial 
corruption, and to present its Report. In the meantime 
the Act which enabled the Select Committee to take 
evidence on oath had been disallowed by the Imperial 
Government; and consequently the Committee was unable 
to prosecute its labours. ‘'he Canadian Government offered 
to issue to the same persons who constituted the Select 
Committee a commission which would have enabled them 
to administer oaths; but two members out of five, re- 
presenting the Parliamentary Opposition, refused to become 
Commissioners, on the ground that their services were due 
to the House of Commons, and not to a Ministry in which 
they had no confidence. The journals which were hostile 
to the Government now insisted on a fresh Parliamentary 
investigation, and on the prolongation of the Session for 
the purpose of the inquiry. Petitions to the Governor- 
GENERAL to abstain from prorogation had been prepared 
and presented; and the opponents of the Government 
have cited numerous precedents of inquiries instituted by 
the House of Commons of the United Kingdom before 
the date of the recent Act which enabled the House 
and its Committees to take evidence on oath. The 
supporters of the Ministry, on the other hand, con- 
tended that it was inexpedient to investigate charges of a 
criminal nature, unless witnesses who were necessarily of 
damaged character were rendered liable, if they should 
make false statements, to the penalties of perjury. The 
House of Commons had, as they plausibly argued, admitted 
the same principle in passing the abortive Act by which the 
Select Committee was empowered to administer an oath. 
To the objection that the members of a Commission would 
derive their authority from the very persons who were on 
their defence, it was answered that Sir Jonn Macponatp 
and his colleagues had proved their good faith by 
their proposal of appointing as Commissioners the 
members of the Select Committee, and that it was their 
interest to select a tribunal which would command public 
confidence. 

It was unlucky that the Secretary of Srave for the 
Cotoxizes should have been compelled to disallow the 
Canadian Act; but his decision ought to have been foreseen 
by colonial lawyers. The Imperial Act which constitutes 
the Dominion confers on the Canadian House of Commons 
all the powers and privileges which were at the date of the 
Act possessed by the House of Commons of the United 
Kingdom. It was evident that the Act which enables Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons to administer oaths, 
having been subsequently passed, could not apply to the 
Parliament of the Dominion. The oversight may easily be 
corrected by an Act extending to the Canadian House the 


it has caused in the Dominion has not been attended by re- 
monstrance or dissatisfaction. The Canadian House of 
Commons might, when in Session, have investigated the 
Pacific scandal through a Select Committee, or it might 
have acquiesced in the appointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry. The Governor-General had to choose between 
the ordinary course of following the advice of his Ministers 
and the experiment of transferring his confidence to a new 
Cabinet to be formed from the ranks of the Opposition. It 
may be assumed that Sir Jonn MacponaLp would not have 
consented to remain in office if the Governor-GENERAL had 
refused to proceed with the prorogation. The members of 
the Opposition were in the full flow of denunciatory 
eloquence when the Serjeant-at-Arms, in accordance 
with the celebrated precedent established by Witiuam IV., 
summoned the House to attend the Governor-GeneRaL to 
be prorogued. It is not supposed that the Ministers have 
any intention of dissolving the Parliament, as they have 
already appointed a Commission to proceed with the 
inquiry into the affairs of the Pacific Railway. Lord 
Durreriy’s well-deserved reputation for political tact and 
judgment renders it probable that in a diflicult crisis 
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he has been well advised in supporting his Ministers. 
The invectives to which he may probably be exposed 
will not disturb his equanimity; but his position in the 
midst of official advisers who are subject to the gravest 
accusations will, as long as the inquiry proceeds, be 
embarrassing and painful. It is possible that Lord 
Dorrerin’s conduct may have been influenced by a dis- 
belief of the charges of corruption. The acquittal on 
satisfactory grounds of the inculpated Ministers, and espe- 
cially of their chief, would be in the highest degree gratif'y- 
ing to all who wish well to Canada. The next best result 
of the investigation would be the exposure and punishment 
of the guilty; but if the rulers and chosen representatives 
of a great community are open to vulgar bribery, there is 
too much reason to fear that the social and political organi- 
zation is corrupt. In the neighbouring Republic official 
dishonesty has for some time past excited no surprise and 
but faint reprobation. 

The coarseness and violence of the language in which the 
Canadian journals denounce the scandal at first provoke in- 
credulity as well as repugnance; but it is impossible 
to deny that a case for rigorous investigation has been 
already established. Sir Attan’s confessions are 
confirmed, notwithstanding some variations of detail, 
by the statements of his American accomplice M‘MuLLey ; 
and Sir Jonn Macpona.p, while he repudiates in general 
terms the charge of complicity, admits that some of the 
published documents are genuine by stigmatizing other 
parts of the correspondence as forgeries. He adds, indeed, 
that the genuine papers are so used as to produce a false 
impression, but it would have been easy to specify the 
documents which are declared to be spurious. The most 
damaging evidence consists of an alleged telegraphic 
despatch, in which Sir Joun Macponatp is represented to 
have pressed Sir Hucu Azan for an immediate payment of 
2,000l., as a final instalment of a larger sum. ALLAN him- 
self asserts that he had paid nearly 70,0001. for the purpose 
of returning Ministerial candidates at the general election, 
and that he claimed to be reimbursed by his associates in 
the Pacific Railway. The Government of which Sir Jony 
Macponatp is the most conspicuous member had agreed to 
make the concession of the railway on terms which are 
stated by its opponents to be unduly liberal; and if the 
message to ALLAN is not either repudiated or fully explained, 
it is difficult to understand how Sir Jonny Macponatp can 
establish his innocence. The right of reserving a defence, 
which belongs to all persons accused of a crime, is not 
judiciously exercised when the charge is wholly unfounded. 
if the telegraphic message is not a forgery, it must admit 
of some explanation, and the most obvious interpretation 
will be generally adopted, unless it is speedily displaced. 

Lord Durreriy will undoubtedly feel it his duty to take 
care that the Commission is properly constituted, and that 
it commences and completes its inquiry with due despatch. 
The Ministers are perhaps for the present entitled to the 
benefit of the presumption that the Governor-GeneRAL 
believes the charge of corruption to be unfounded ; yet it 
is possible that he may have pushed constitutional scruples 
so far as to refuse to take notice of guilt until he has 
official cognizance of a conviction. The provisional opinion 
of the House of Commons has, in consequence of the imme- 
diate prorogation, not been ascertained; and it is barely 
possible that a party majority may have both believed in 
the truth of the charges and determined nevertheless to 
support the Government. It is quite certain that Lord 
Dorrexiy’s inclination would lead him to break off all con- 
nexion with a Minister whom he suspected of corruption; 
but, as a constitutional representative of the Sovereign, he 
might be compelled to acquiesce in a Parliamentary con- 
donation of guilt. In the United States moral qualities 
are not thought indispensable conditions of political success. 
The most notorious of American politicians is now a candi- 
date for the highest office in the State which specially 
affects moral as well as religious puritanism. If Sir Hucu 
ALLan’s statements are true, several members of the House 
of Commons were returned through bribery exercised by 
the Ministers, and they may perhaps be resolved to fulfil 
their bargain. The GoveRNor-GENERAL might have ap- 
pealed to the electors; but he could have no opportunity of 
consulting the present House of Commons unless he had 
first dismissed his Ministers, who may perhaps still be sup- 
ported by a majority. One of the numerous disadvantages 
of the scandal which has occurred will probably consist in 
the postponement of the enterprise from which it has arisen. 
Any concession which may hereafter be made will be tainted 


by suspicion, if it is proved that the most eminent members 
of the Canadian Government and Parliament have con- 
taminated themselves with political corruption, though they 
are not accused of accepting bribes for their own use. 


THE CHANCES OF THE FUSION. 


am me are two theories as to the meaning which the 
Count of Paris attaches to his visit to the Count of 
Cuamporp. ‘The first is that the step he has taken marks 
the abdication of all pretensions to the throne, either now 
or at any future time, except in the character of the heir of 
Henry V. According to this view, the Count of Paris has 
studied the position of parties in France, and has come to 
the conclusion that a Restoration is impossible unless there 
shall first have been a genuine reconciliation between the 
two branches of the Royal House. Such a reconciliation 
clearly implies that the head of the elder branch shall be 
able to count on the inaction, to say the least, of the head 
of the younger branch, no matter what may happen. There 
could be no real harmony between the two Pretenders if 
the one knew that the other had only withdrawn his 
claims for the moment, and was waiting to trip his 
rival up as soon as he made a false step. The Count of 
Paris has recognized his cousin not only as the head 
of the House—which means nothing—but as the sole re- 
presentative of the hereditary principle in France, which, 
in any natural acceptation of the words, means a great 
deal. When the Count of Paris, who for the best part of 
his life has been the representative of a hostile principle, 
makes a formal recognition of the hereditary principle, it 
is difficult to see how he can cancel this recognition hereafter. 
The hereditary principle is not a thing which can be ac- 
cepted one moment and rejected the next. So long as it 
is not challenged, it may be submitted to ina sort of de 
facto fashion which pledges its adherents to nothing. 
But when it has been discarded for more than a generation, 
and when the person who accepts it after that interval is 
himself the embodiment of a principle based on its 
overthrow, is it possible that this acceptance should be 
anything else than a repentance not to be repented of? 
If this is the light in which the Count of Paris regards his 
act, in what light are we to regard the Count of Paris ? 
It seems to be the fashion among the enemies of the Fusion 
in France to say that he has insulted the memory of 
his grandfather. But it would be an intolerable burden 
on princes if they were for ever obliged to abstain from 
doing or saying anything which implied that their grand- 
fathers had not been models of political wisdom and virtue. 
It is usually set down to the credit of a prince that he is 
more liberal than his grandfather; and, supposing the 
change of opinion to be honest, there is no reason why it 
should be less a credit to him that he has become less 
revolutionary than his grandfather. If the Count of Paris 
thinks the Revolution of 1830 a blunder, and holds that 
Monarchy is an institution which may be taken or left, but 
which, if taken, must be taken without conditions, he is per- 
fectly right in avowing it. Whether he has not been guilty 
of a grave political error in forming this opinion is another 
question. It is very hard to understand how, in the judg- 
ment of a Liberal, such as the Count of Paris has always 
been, and, as is understood, still declares himself to be, 
absolute Monarchy can ever be the alternative to constitu- 
tional Monarchy. The gulf between the two ideas is infi- 
nitely greater than the gulf between constitutional Monarchy 
and a Republic; and, if the Count of Paris has come to the 
conclusion that constitutionai Monarchy is in France 
an unattainable good, it is to a Conservative Republic that 
he might fairly have been expected to transfer his allegiance. 

It may be said that the restoration of the Count of Cuam- 
BORD would not be the restoration of the absolute Monarchy. 
But in what does a restoration in which the Crown is offered 
without conditions, and, as is perfectly well known, would 
not be accepted if it were offered in any other way, differ 
from an absolute Monarchy? The devices by which the 
Fusionists hope to overcome the resolution of the Count of 
CHAMBoRD not to make any terms with the Assembly imply 
that he himself sees no difference. According to the most 
probable account, the plan of the Fusionists is to bring 
forward two resolutions, one declaring that legitimate and 
hereditary Monarchy is re-established in France, the other 
appointing a Committee to draw up a Constitution, and 
proroguing the Assembly for two months. As soon as 
the first resolution has been passed, the Count of Cuampore 
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will publish a manifesto in which he will accept the Crown— 
thus becoming King without conditions—and setting forth 
the principles on which he intends to govern. It is hoped 
that under the influence of prosperity, and the persuasion of 
his new adherents, these principles will be tolerably Liberal, 
and so will admit of being imcorporated without much 
difficulty into the new Constitution. But the King will 
not reign by virtue of their being liberal; he will reign 
by virtue of his own legitimate and hereditary right—a 
right which will in no way be the creation of the Assembly, 
but will have been recognized by the Assembly as pre- 
existing. If the Count of Paris has brought himself to 
acquiesce in this view, can the Orleanists as a body be 
trusted to follow his example? A week ago this seemed 
almost beyond belief, but M. Jonn Lemornne’s article in the 


Journal des Débats goes far to shake our incredulity. The 
substance of this article is that, as the Radicals have been | 
foolish enough to try to set up the Republic without the | 
aid of the Conservatives, the Conservatives now intend to | 
let the Republic take its chance, and either fail altogether | 
or be altogether Radical. If this is the intention of those 
who until yesterday called themselves Conservative Repub- 
licans, still more may it be the intention of those who have 
never formally christened themselves Republicans at all. In 
that case, supposing the Fusion to continue unimpaired, the 
present establishment of the Republic will be attended with 
difficulties which may prove too much even for M.Tu1ers’s 
immense Parliamentary skill and still great popularity. 


The other theoryas to the meaning which the Count of Paris 
attaches to his visit would appear altogether impossible if it 
were not attributed to him by some of his own adherents. 
According to this view, the Count hopes in the end to bring 
France round tohis opinion that aconstitutional Monarchy is 
the best form of government. But,inasmuch as themajority 
in the existing Chamber is not Orleanist, and includes 
indeed many Legitimists who would prefer anything to an 
Orleanist restoration, this process of bringing France round 
must be a gradual process. Itis easier, he thinks, for an 
absolute Monarchy to become a constitutional Monarchy | 
than for a constitutional Monarchy to be developed out of | 
a Republic, and therefore he has determined to be no longer | 
an obstacle to the restoration of an absolute Monarchy. If | 
this restoration is successful all will go smoothly. By and | 
by, either soon by his cousin’s abdication, or late by his 
death, the Count of Paris will mount the throne and be 
able in person to superintend the constitutionalizing pro- 
cess. If the restoration comes to nothing, the Count of 
Paris will be in no worse position than before. He will be 
able to claim the credit of having done all he could to make 
the reign of Henry V. practicable, and to say that the result 
has shown that, even in exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances as regards Orleanist support, it is not practicable. 
So far is he from insulting the memory of his grandfather, 
that he has given the best proof of respecting it by studi- 
ously following his grandfather’s example. Lovis PHtvipre 
was the obedient subject of Louis XVIII. and, until his 
time came, of Cuartes X. All that the Count of Paris has 
undertaken is to be the obedient servant of Henry V. until 
his own time comes. And when is that time so likely to come 
as when France, convinced that a restoration of the elder 
branch is not to be borne, and still terrified at the thought 
of a Republic, turns and sees the Count of Panis consti- 
tutional and convenient as ever? If this is at all an accu- 
rate version of the Count of Paris’s views, the prospects of 
the Fusion are not very encouraging. “Before anything 
important can be done, there must be a working re- 
conciliation between the Legitimist and the Orleanist 
parties, as well as between the Legitimist and the 
Orleanist Pretenders, and how can a working recon- 
ciliation be effected if the Legitimists are convinced that 
the Orleanists are fully prepared to fight for their own 
hand the moment that an opportunity presents itself ? It is 
just conceivable that the Orleanists may act so much like 
life as to dupe the Legitimists’into believing them sincere, 
while all the time they are playing adouble part. But 
traditional hatred is usually an admirable eye-salve, and it 
is far more likely that the Legitimists will think the Orlean- 
ists false when they are really true than true when they 
are really false. Some decisive question must speedily 
present itself upon which the Orleanists cannot yield with- 
out compromising themselves with the country or stand out 
without compromising themselves with the Legitimists. It 
may be the flag, as, according to rumour, has actually proved 
to . the case, or the terms in which the resolution re-estab- 


lishesg Monarchy shall be expressed, or the order in which 


the re-establishment of Monarchy and the establishment of 
a Constitution shall be taken. But whatever it may be, 
and whenever it may present itself, such a question will 
subject the Fusion to a very rough test—a test that nothing 
short of perfect honesty on the side of the Orleanists will 
enable it to endure. It seems so improbable that the Count 
of Paris should not have foreseen all this, that we are still of 
opinion that the first explanation of his motives is the most 
probable one, and that he has deliberately embarked in the 
same boat with his cousin, and staked their united fortunes 
on the issue of this single voyage. 


SPAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 

A a disorderly household generally becomes anuisance to 

the neighbourhood, the universal anarchy of Spain has 
already produced complications with foreigners. Carlist 
batteries have, intentionally or otherwise, molested French 
and English vessels. German and English commanders 
have seized and disarmed insurgent men of war; and a 
simpler issue has been raised by the probably unwarranted 
capture of the Deerhound and the imprisonment of the 
oflicers and crew. With the Carlists and with the in- 
surgents at Carthagena there is a certain difficulty in deal- 
ing without affording an indirect recognition of their 
belligerent character. The seizure of the Deerhound was 
effected under the authority of the Government of Madrid, 
which for certain purposes must be held to represent the 
nation. If the facts have been correctly reported, the 
English Government ought peremptorily to imsist on the 
release of the vessel and of the crew, with compensation for 
a lawless imprisonment. The French Government also 
will have a right to redress if it is true that the ship 
was taken within French waters. It is more probable that 
the capture occurred in the open sea; but it is still possible 
that it may have been effected within the Spanish jurisdic. 
tion. As the Deerhound was engaged in the transport of 
arms and ammunition of war for the use of the Carlists, 
the officers and crew would be liable to the penalties of 
civil or martial law if they were seized within three miles of 
the Spanish coast ; nor would there be any sufficient ground 
for disputing the legal forfeiture of the vessel. Beyond 
the boundary of Spanish waters, the capture would be as 
illegal as if it had been effected in the Straits of Dover. 
The belligerent rights of the Carlists have been recognized 
neither at Madrid nor in London; and the right of seizure 
of contraband can by no possibility arise until a state of 
war has arisen. If there had been any previous doubt of 
the established rule, the English interpre’ tion of the law 
has been finally settled by a vigorous despatch, signed by 
Lord Matmespvry and generally attributed to the late Lord 
Denny, in the case of the Cagliari, which had been captured 
at sea by a Neapolitan man of war. The ship was Sardi- 
nian, but some English subjects on board were seized and 
imprisoned on the charge of participation in an intended 
insurrection in Naples. The English Government, after 
some negotiation, compelled the Neapolitan Government to 
release the prisoners, and to give them full compensation. 
The question was not whether the charges against them 
were well founded, but whether they had been captured 
during time of peace in the open sea. If the Deerhound 
was not within Spanish jurisdiction, the moral culpability 
which attaches to the abettors of a foreign civil war can 
furnish no legal excuse for lawless interference with the 
English flag. The Spanish eruiser had no right to detain 
or to search the ship, and the capture was on this hypothesis 
utterly filegal. Even if the circumstances had been differ- 
ent, and the capture for carrying contraband of war had 
consequently been regular, the subsequent punishment of 
the officers and crew would have been wholly wrongful. The 
case of the Deerhound affords a curious and valuable illus- 
tration of the expediency of the celebrated Proclamation 
which recognized the belligerent rights of the American 
Confederacy at the beginning of the Civil War. It was 
for the purpose of preventing untoward occurrences of the 
kind that the English Government, at the instigation of 


| Mr. Forster, who acted as a Federal partisan, announced 


its neutrality between the contending parties. From that 
time the Federal cruisers were entitled to seize contraband 
of war destined for the Confederates under the English 
flag, as well as to proclaim and enforce blockades of the 
Southern ports. Although the measure afterwards pro- 
voked the most captious and urgent reclamations, it ren- 


dered impossible such a miscarriage as the irregular capture 
of the Deerhound, 
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The strange proceedings on the Eastern coast of Spain 
will happily not produce any international misunderstand- 
ing, if a Spanish Government ultimately survives the 
chaotic confusion of the moment. The Ministers at Madrid, 
as soon as the insurgents at Carthagena had seized a con- 
siderable part of their fleet, adopted the strange course of 
denouncing the rebel cruisers as pirates, and of requesting 
foreign naval commanders to deal with them accordingly. 
If they had been taken at their word, they would have had 
no right to remonstrate even if the German and English 
squadrons had sunk the ships which they afterwards tem- 
porarily detained; but the Spanish nation would have justly 
resented an unfriendly act, although it might have been 
perpetrated at the request of a bewildered Government. 
Commodore WeRNER has been disavowed and recalled by 
his superiors for a less violent interference in the civil 
commotions of Spain. He is dismissed because, though a 
gallant sailor, he is undoubtedly a hasty politician. His 
professional instincts inspired a natural feeling of con- 
temptuous indignation when he met a squadron sailing 
under an unknown flag for questionable purposes, and 
manned by a discreditable rabble of mutineers. General 
Contreras and his vessels were in truth engaged in one 
of the most illogical and anomalous enterprises which 
have ever been attempted even by Spanish adventurers. 
As the champion of municipal and local independence, 
he was occupied in cannonading the towns on different 
parts of the coast because they had. not submitted to 
the novel sovereignty of Carthagena, or rather because 
they hesitated to pay tribute to the unceremonious invader. 
The expedition bore something of a piratical character ; 
but in the ordinary sense of the words any Government 
which possesses an army and a navy is not a mere gang of 
maritime freebooters. Commodore WERNER, with the sub- 
sequent aid of an English naval commander, took the rebel 
ships back to Carthagena, where the crews were disarmed 
and landed, while General Conrreras remained a prisoner 
on board the German man-of-war. The Madrid Govern- 
ment immediately thanked the German Government for 
the interference ; but their Minister at Berlin was at once 
informed that Captain WERNER had acted without instruc- 
tions; and his recall has since furnished a sufficient com- 
ment on the policy of his Government. Prince Bismarck 
appears as usual to have exercised a sound judgment, and 
his action has at least been consistent. Having never re- 
cognized the Republican Government, he has no official 
knowledge of the illegality of any rebellion against the 
authority of Madrid. General Conrrenras is evidently not 
a pirate, but a political pretender, who may possibly 
establish by success the legitimacy of his claims. It 
was natural that Captain Werner should be anxious to 
chastise mutineers; but he ought to have known that it 
was not his business to defend the Republican Government. 
If he had confined himself to an effective protest against 
the bombardment of Almeria or Malaga, his proceedings 
would perhaps have been approved by his Government. 
‘The English officers who concurred in Captain WERNER’s 
vigorous measures have not incurred similar censures. 
Although the English Government has suspended its recog- 
nition of the Federal Republic, it draws a distinction 
between the ostensibly regular Government of Madrid and 
the various Juntas or cantonal knots of insurgents which 
are every moment springing up and bursting hke bubbles 
in a whirlpool. It is said that the English Admiral has 
been ordered to surrender to the Republican authorities the 
captured vessels; and the Carthagena insurgents will have 
little opportunity of resenting a - oo which undoubt- 
edly violates strict neutrality. The chances are that Con- 
TRERAS and Roque Barca will be in a short time convicted 
of treason on the proverbially conclusive evidence of failure. 
It is scarcely possible that the municipal independence 
of Carthagena or Murcia should expand into a de facto 
sovereignty of Spain. At the worst the insurgents will 
not be disposed to enforce their claim to recognition by 

uting an unnecessary quarrel with England. 

It is still doubtful whether Carthagena will be retaken, 
although the Government forces have inflicted a severe 
defeat on Contreras. The timidity of the general who was 
employed against Valencia enabled the garrison of that 
place to retire at leisure with their arms; and it is thought 
that some of them will reinforce their rebel confederates. 
Several men-of-war fully armed are moored in the harbour 
ready to assist in the defence of the town, and the forts are 
reported to be formidable. There is indeed always a chance 
of treason. against the traitors; and it is rumoured that the 


commander of one of the forts has declared himself inde- 
pendent of the insurgent Government; but if the people 
and garrison display a moderate amount of courage, the 
Republican troops will have a difficult task. It is impos- 
sible to starve a town which has free access to the sea; and 
the Republican ficet has already found it prudent, after 
losing a few men, to retreat to Algesiras. The Central 
Government cannot count on the tranquillity of any 
town or province. As fast as the troops are withdrawn 
after the suppression of a local rebellion the party 
of disturbance will be ready once more to proclaim 
their independence. The only consolation for inces- 
sant military mutinies is that malcontent soldiers revolt, 
not to fight against the Government, but for the purpose of 
avoiding fighting altogether. During the latter period of 
the Monarchy, Republican patriots pursued with marked 
success the great object of demoralizing the army. The 
Cortes at Madrid has lately voted a levy of eighty thousand 
men; but the few recruits who are likely to be forthcoming 
will not fail to adopt the mutinous propensities of their vete- 
ran comrades or predecessors. Inthe midst of a promiscuous 
and many-sided civil war the English Government ought 
as far as possible to observe strict neutrality, and to compel 
all the numerous classes of combatants to respect the rights 
of English subjects. The manufacturers of Sheffield must 
bear with patience the Carlist investment of Bilbao, where 
they have invested a large capital in the hope of obtaining 
a supply of the best iron ore. Merchants and settlers in 
the maritime towns of Spain may reasonably expect pro- 
tection from wanton bombardments by roving rebel 
squadrons. It will not be expedient to repeat the exploit 
of Captain Werner. A Government which cannot ensure 
the possession of its own fleet must take the consequences 
of its weakness. It may be right for once to surrender to 
a Republican admiral the ships which were taken from the 
Communists; but for the future he ought to take care of 
his own vessels. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER’S EXPEDITION. 


TR SAMUEL BAKER, though it is ridiculous to com- 
pare his exploits with the achievements of CorTrz and 
Pizarro, has proved himselfa bold and able adventurer. On 
a small scale the annexation of Unyoro bears some analogy 
to the conquest of Mexico ; and in one respect the modern in- 
vader was comparatively at a disadvantage. Although 
Correz led from Tlascala a large force of the hereditary native 
enemies of the Mexicans, his victories were chiefly owing 
to the indomitable courage of a few hundreds of Spaniards. 
Baker has not a single English or European soldier in his 
train, which consists in various proportions of Egyptians, 
Arabs, and negroes. His body-guard, facetiously called the 
“ forty thieves,” possess in addition to their moral qualifi- 
cations forty-six Snider rifles. The remainder of the force 
varies from time to time; but the regular and irregular 
troops seem never at the utmost to have exceeded the num- 
ber of seven hundred. The barbarous chiefs in the interior 
are friends or enemies according to circumstances. One of 
them, having attempted to poison the invaders, was justly 
dethroned for the benefit of a rival who professedly ac- 
knowledges the supremacy of the Kuspive. In old maps 
the province of Egypt is depicted as e ing nearly to 
the lme of the Tropics. In later times the Viceroys have 
advanced their power further to the South; and now Sir 
SaMvEL Baker professes to have extended their dominions 
beyond the Equator. English geographers doubt the state- 
ment which he sapeele on native authority, that the two 
great lakes of the Upper basin of the Nile are connected by 
a water communication. If it should hereafter be found 
that there is an uninterrupted navigation, the establishment 
of a small fleet of steamers on the lakes would enable the 
rulers of Egypt to maintain their supremacy over the 
neighbouring districts. It is hoped that Livingstone may 
at last discover the source of the Nile beyond the lakes, and 
ultimately the entire valley may perhaps become subject to 
the Kueprvs. It is possible that the imperfect and borrowed 
civilization of Egypt may be better suited to the govern- 
ment of savages than the higher cultivation of Europe. Sir 
SamveL Baker may perhaps prove to have been the un- 
conscious missionary of Mahometanism among the ne 
of Central Africa. Although it may be unfair to judge of 
the spirit of the indigenous faith by the King of Unyoro 
and his jars of poisoned cider, conversion to the creed of 
Istam, whether forced or voluntary, might produce an 
improvement on native systems of divinity. 
B2 
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In April last Sir Saver Baker regarded the results of 
his arduous enterprise with unqualified satisfaction. The 
natives not only rejoiced in the protection of the Govern- 
ment, but even paid their taxes cheerfully; the slave trade 
was at an end, and Egypt extended to the Equator. If 
the Egyptian Government is earnest in its desire to 
suppress the slave trade, the control of the Upper Nile will 
facilitate a task which might be effectually accomplished by 
closing the markets. If the officers of the Kuepive had 
not connived at the trade, it would long since have been 
reduced to small dimensions. As Sir SaMvet is about to 
return to England after the completion of his mission, there 
will be no sufficient security for effectual supervision ; and 
unless Egyptian governors are maintained in the terri- 
tories which have been nominally annexed, the transient 
victories of the adventurous Englishman will leave no 
lasting result. The new King of Uxyoro will either be 
dethroned in turn by his rival, or he will revert to the 
same practices; and, if occasion arises, he will poison 
his cider. The first condition of the improvement of 
the country is the total suppression of the slave trade. 
The English treaty which has lately been imposed on the 
Sultan of Zanziwar will place great difficulties in the 
way of the maritime trade; and perhaps the influence of 
the Egyptian Government may be applied in the same 
direction. Sir Samvet Baxker’s marches must have 
brought him within a moderate distance of Zanzibar; 
and probably the slave traffic in the neighbourhood of the 
Equator is distributed between the valley of the Nile and the 
ceast. As long as domestic slavery exists in Egypt as in 
other Mahometan countries, it is not to be expected that 
the supply of slaves will be heartily discouraged by the 
customers who produce the demand ; but it is something to 
have induced the Egyptian Government, by the pressure of 
European opinion, to have included the abolition of the 
slave trade among the professed objects of its Southern 
enterprise. When the Kurpive entrusted an Englishman 
with the command of the expedition, he gave ample proof 
of his immediate sincerity. Sir Samven Baker would 
neither have accepted nor have obeyed instructions which in- 
volved any toleration of the obnoxious traffic. By the 
actual or nominal annexation of the equatorial portion of 
the Nile basin, the Kuepive has made himself more directly 
responsible than in former times for the abolition or dis- 
couragement of the slave trade. No benefit which could 
be conferred on his new subjects would be so great as the 
extirpation of the Arab traders and their native associates. 


It may be assumed that Sir Samver Baxer’s conquests 
have been effected in the name of the Sutray, although they 
will accrue to the benefit of the Knepivs. The negro chiefs 
of the interior will scarcely appreciate the distinction 
between the Sovereign and his powerful feudatory. The 
recent patent or firman renders the supremacy of Con- 
stantinople less burdensome to Egypt; nor is there any 
probability of dispute as to the tenure of the conquered 
districts. Whether the Kuepive was justified on moral 
principles and by mternational law in invading the territory 
of his barbarous neighbours isa question of little import- 
ance. As a general rule, it may be fairly contended that 
any Power which believes itself civilized is entitled to 
impose upon adjacent barbarians the advantages which it 
enjoys. The conquest of Unyoro is nearly as justifi- 
able as the conquest of Khiva, though it is not likely to 
be equally effective and permanent. The countrymen of 
the successful leader may reasonably feel pride in his 
victories. The organization and guidance of half-civilized 
auxiliaries seems to be a task well suited to the English 
genius. In Africa, as in India, the natural gift of 
authority is recognized by the corresponding tender of 
obedience. The commission from the Egyptian Go- 
vernment acquired validity through the proved com- 
petence of the English chief to exercise command. 
The employers of such officers as Sir Samve, Baker enter- 
tain with reason perfect confidence in their loyalty and in 
the good faith of the English Government, which has 
assuredly no selfish designs in Central Africa. Subordinate 
French functionaries who interposed difficulties in the way 
of the Zanzibar negotiation were probably influenced by 
obsolete impressions of the English desire for aggrandize- 
ment. The Egyptian Government well knows that an 
Englishman who accepts its commission has no indirect 
object to effect for himself or his country. As philan- 
thropists, the people of England wish well to the inhabi- 
tants of Africa, as to every population in the globe ; and in 
their commercial capacity they would be glad to open 


markets which are necessarily dependent on the main- 
tenance of a certain degree of discipline and order. If 
English calicoes should hereafter find access by the Nile to 
the far regions of the interior, some part of the benefit 
which will result to producers and consumers will be due to 
Sir Samvet Baker. 


The maintenance or extension of the recent conquests 
may perhaps at some future time involve complications 
between Egypt and Abyssinia. Since the close of the 
creditable and costly expedition to Magdala little has been 
known of the domestic or foreign affairs of a country with 
which, as experience has proved, it is desirable to have as 
little intercourse as possible. Sir 8. Baker’s concise corre- 
spondence contains no reference to the independent nation 
which he left to the eastward on his advance to the Equator ; 
yet it is hardly probable that the rulers of Abyssinia could 
regard with indifference the extension of the dominions of 
an unfriendly neighbour. A claim to the sovereignty of 
the basin of the Nile and its affluents would include the 
Abyssinian kingdom; and, although the Egyptian Govern- 
ment may at present entertain no designs of aggression in 
that quarter, there have been many frontier disputes, and 
much natural jealousy. The unlucky King THEODORE was 
anxious to obtain from England a guarantee against 
Egyptian encroachments ; and during the campaign it was 
thought prudent to decline the aid which would have 
been readily afforded by the Viceroy. There is no 
reason for regarding with special interest any possible 
disputes or wars between two remote States, but the 
participation of English officers in an Egyptian invasion 
of Abyssinia would not be popular or judicious. It 
oddly happens that the Abyssinians are the only population 
in the uncivilized world which nominally professes 
Christianity. It is not known whether they derive any 
moral or intellectual advantage from a probably corrupt 
and degraded form of religion, but English concurrencé in 
a conquest of Christians by Mahometans would not be re- 
garded with favour. For centuries the creed of Abyssinia 
has been stationary and incapable of proselytism, while 
Mahometanism, which has elsewhere reached its limits, is 
still progressive in Northern Africa. If Abyssinia is at 
any time opened to European civilization, it would be a 
more hopetul task to purity and reform a faith which has 
locally degenerated into superstition than to convert the 
votaries of a hostile creed. As the military resources of 
Abyssinia are known to be contemptible, it is not impro- 
bable that the Egyptian Government may hereafter attempt 
te annex the whole or a part of the country; yet, if the 
Kuepive and his successors are well advised, they will value 
their present exemption from the necessity of governing 
or persecuting the professors of an alien religion. 


GENERAL DUCROT. 


THIRD volume has been published of the evidence 
taken before the French Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to inquire into the history of the siege of Paris. 
Many of the witnesses have much to say which even at 
this distance of time is interesting and important; but the 
evidence of General Ducror stands alone in its bearing 
not only on the history of France three years ago, but on 
the present and the future of French politics. Nothing, 
so far as we are aware, has been published which sets 
before the reader so vividly and so completely the senti- 
ments and opinions which animate those who support 
and impel the present Government of France, and who 
are totally opposed to the system of M. Tuters, not 
so much from a wish to favour any particular set of 
dynastic intrigues, or to give the clerical party a 
triumph, as because they think that a Government of 
repression and of unrelenting hostility to Republicanism 
is the one thing to save the country. General Ducror 
commanded the army of Paris until very shortly before the 
end of the siege; and, although he admired General Trocuu, 
and was perfectly loyal to him, he thought that Trocnu 
went altogether on a wrong plan in his relations with the 
authorities, supreme or municipal, by whom he was sur- 
rounded. TrocHu maintained persistently that he must rely 
on moral support, that he must keep on good terms with 
the Government of the 4th of September, and humour the 
Parisians, if an internal struggle which might place Paris 
at the mercy of the Prussians was to be avoided. Dvcror 
laughed at the notion of moral support; he despised 
and hated the Government of National Defence; he 
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wished to put down insurrection by force, and did not care 
how soon an opportunity of resorting to force was used. 
He wished to make an example which would frighten and 
tranquillize the insurrectionary bands of Paris. He was 
totally opposed to the enlistment of all the ragamuffins of 
the city under the name of National Guards. He wished 
to rely only on the regular troops under his command, and 
on select regiments of National Guards formed exclusively 
of persons ofsome wealth and education. The restof Paris 
was simply to wait in total inactivity until it was announced 
what the military authorities had thought proper to do. 
There were to be no meetings and no journalism allowed. 
Paris was not to be stimulated to make a general effort at 
an heroic defence. It was to be kept in the most rigid state 
of siege ; to say nothing, to hear nothing, and to do nothing, 
while those who were fit to act took such steps as they 
might think advantageous both as to fighting and as to 
treating with the enemy. 


TrRocHU sympathized to a certain extent with Ducror, and 
was on more than one occasion on the very verge of 
letting Ducror act as he wished; but he was still more 
accessible to the suggestions of those whom General Ducrot 
usually styles “‘ Ces gredins,” and who persuaded him that to 
provoke an internal struggle in Paris while the foreigner 
was at its gates would be a grievous crime against his 
country. What General Ducror endeavours to prove is 
that, on each important occasion when the counsels of his 
adversaries prevailed, a distinct and perceptible evil con- 
sequence ensued. The revolutionary attempt of the 31st of 
October naturally supplies one of the instances on which he 
comments. On that occasion he as nearly as possible 
had his own way. What he wanted to do was, with 
a certain number of regular troops and Breton Mobiles, 
to attack the _Hédtel de Ville, disperse the insurgents, 
shoot their leaders, and then make such an example of 
known revolutionists the next day that they would not 
be likely to give much trouble any more. It is true, 
as he candidly points out, that Jutes Favre and other 
members of the Government were then in the hands of the 
insurgents, and would infallibly have been shot on the spot 
if the Hétel de Ville had been attacked as proposed. But 
this was a matter to which General Ducror attached no 
importance whatever. They would have been shot, and that 
is all that is to be said about it. Ducrot had actually got 
Trocuvu’s permission to advance, and at Ducrot’s sugges- 
tion Trocuv had appointed Roger pu Norp as commander 
of a trustworthy portion of the National Guard that was 
at hand, when Jutes Ferry arrived, declaimed against the 
bad political effect the appointment would have, drew Trocxu 
aside, talked him over, and persuaded Trocuu to revoke the 
appointment of Rocer pu Norp, and make him, Jutes Ferry, 
commander of the National Guard instead. The consequence 
of this astonishing instance of Trocuv’s vacillation was that 
JuLEs Ferry went to the Hétel de Ville, bargained with the 
insurgents, and released and restored their arms to over two 
hundred men who had been arrested by the Mobiles. The 
elections immediately followed, in which an almost unani- 
mous vote was given in support of the Government; but 
General Ducror maintains that a very large proportion who 
gave their votes in this way did so in reliance that Trocnu 
must have seen by that time that nothing could save Paris 
except his assuming the dictatorship, and that when, from 
his characteristic weakness or his honourable scruples, he 
declined to use the opportunity, those who were ready to 
support him fell off from him, and he never afterwards 


enjoyed power or popularity. 


The most serious mischief which was caused by TrocHv’s 
failure to make a decisive stand against the revolutionary 
element in Paris was, in the opinion of General Ducror, 
that the opportunity of treating with the enemy on reason- 
able terms was thereby lost. The noisy foolish populace 
cried out for war to the death, and Trocuu was, as he 
thought, obliged to respect this manifestation of popular 
opinion, and to decline further negotiations. The out- 
break of the 31st of October entirely changed the temper 
in which Prince Bismarck had been prepared to treat, and 
he would not hear of anything but an armistice without 
Paris being allowed to supply itself with provisions. M. 
THiERs was prepared to treat on this basis, and he told 
Docror that if peace was made then, the Prussians would 
be content with Alsace and two milliards; but that if 
the war was protracted, they would want Lorraine also, 
and five milliards instead of two, so that M. Turers must 
have been prepared long beforehand for the terms on 
which peace was ultimately concluded. General Ducror 


entirely declined to be a party to making terms on the 
conditions proposed. He wanted hisarmy to do something 
great and striking, so as to save the honour of France, and 
then he prophesied the enemy would be willing enough te 
treat. He says that his prophecy was fulfilled, and that 
after the sortie on the side of the Marne proposals were 
actually made to him by the Germans for negotiations, bat 
Trocuu, in order to humour the absurd public opinion of 
Paris, assumed an attitude which rendered all negotiations 
impossible. During the last month of the siege the leading 
members of the Government were bent on having a grand 
sortie of the National Guards. All the military men con- 
sulted unanimously answered that the attempt was sheer 
madness, and must lead to a useless and terrible disaster. 
But Ducror says that those who insisted on the sortie 
assured him that public opinion would never permit 
peace to be made until ten thousand National Guards 
had been killed. Ducror replied that his conscience 
would not permit him to order and execute a sortie 
merely that ten thousand men might be killed to 
humour public opinion; and that, moreover, if he were 
willing to fall in with the suggestion made to him, he did 
not see how he could possibly carry it out, as, even if he 
managed to get ten thousand National Guards into a position 
where, if they fought, they must be killed, they would 
almost all of them run away, and so public opinion would 
be disappointed. A disastrous sortie was made under the 
leadership of Viyoy—Dvucror having declined to be re- 
sponsible for it—and even after that terrible warning the 
desire to conciliate public opinion was so strong that the 
Government assembled a number of subaltern officers, and 
offered to make any one of them Commander-in-Chief who 
would propose and out another sortie, and it was 
only because no one could be got to take the risk that the 
Government prepared to negotiate. 


Such was the general purport of General Ducrot’s evi- 
dence, but before it was closed he entreated the Commission 
to place on record a summary of a speech he made in the 
Assembly while it was still at Bordeaux. The closing 
words of this speech were to the effect that he had suffered 
so much misery at the hands of those who during the siege 
had the direction of affairs, that he -had vowed an eternal 
hatred towards them. What he had suffered was that he 
had been compelled to witness the conduct of men called te 
govern without any capacity for governing, and bowing 
every moment to the dictation of a set of idle, useless, noisy 
rascals, whose idiotic utterances were styled public opinion. 
What is important to notice at the present crisis is the in- 
tensity and the grounds of General Ducrot’s feelings. He has 
been afflicted with the sight of incapable men having the 
country in their power, and listening to the dictation of 
others more wicked and foolish and ill-instructed than 
themselves ; and the effect produced on his mind has been 
such that he openly avows that he hates and will ever hate 
these men, that he glories in the avowal, and is anxious 
above all things that it should be placed permanently 
on record. We need scarcely say that we do not 
share the opinions of General Ducror, and that we 
have no sympathy with a man who vows eternal hatred 
to any section of his countrymen. But the important 
thing is not that General Ducror’s feelings are wise or 
foolish, but that they exist. No one can doubt that they 
exist in the breasts of many other very influential 
Frenchmen, and that those who entertain them fill 
up the background in front of which we see penvtes 
the wirepullers of Legitimist, Imperialist, and Orleanist 
manceuvres. It is impossible to find a more lively 
picture than is contained in General Dvcror’s evidence 
of the real thoughts and aspirations of those who pulled 
down M. Tuers and set up Marshal MacManon in his 
stead. Such attempts as that made by M. Turrrs to bring 
about a state of things in which moderate men of different 
shades of opinion might co-operate to establish a temperate 
and orderly Government are altogether odious to them. 
They want nothing of the sort. They loathe the gredins 
who have in their opinion ruined, and would continue to ruin, 
France. They despise public opinion, moral support, and 
all such fatal absurdities. They want nothing and respect 
nothing but what they call “order”; and what order 
would mean if there were a Government after General 
Ducror’s heart, and he were its general, is to be read in 
every line of the evidence he gave before the Commission. 
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THE ARMY AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


Bb ata echoing the gloomy forebodings of the mili- 
tary croakers who are just now filling the air with 
their dismal voices, it must be admitted that the present 
condition of the army is, for a variety of reasons, by no 
means satisfactory. We have been assured on the highest 
authority that the officers are discontented ; and it is known 
that there are difficulties in keeping up the supply of men 
which is necessary for the working of the short-enlistment 
system. The discontent among the officers may be attri- 
buted to two causes. On the one hand, a large body of 
officers resent the withdrawal of the privileges of which 
they have been deprived by the abolition of purchase; and, 
on the other hand, the scientific corps are reasonably dis- 
satisfied with a distribution of commands in which their 
services and qualificationse are systematically and persis- 
tently ignored. It was of course impossible that an old- 
established institution such as the purchase of com- 
missions could be abolished without occasioning a good 
deal of inconvenience and perhaps even hardship to in- 
dividuals. Up to a certain point pecuniary compensa- 
tion might be provided, but it is clear that a man who 
had bought into the army as it was must find himself ina 
very different position in the army as it is. It is no longer 
the same sort of army, and cannot be the same sort 
of army, though it is suspected that the Horse Guards 
is doing all it can to keep things as they were. For- 
merly the army was a profession in which a gentle- 
man could amuse himself for a year or two before he 
settled down to a wife and the management of his 
property. Officers are now expected to be real working 
men, they are required to qualify themselves seriously for 
their duties, and promotion is supposed to depend upon pro- 
fessional fitness. This, at least, is the theory of the army 
in its new form; and it is not surprising that the theory 
should not be favourably regarded by the gentlemanly 
interest which despises brains and abhors anything like 
close application to regular work. Nobody has ever denied 
the spirit and courage of English officers, and if modern 
warfare were a mere question of personal daring, there 
would be nothing more to be desired. In point of fact, 
however, war has become an eminently scientific business, 
and can be safely entrusted only to men who have 
mastered it'as a science. A battle-field has become more 
than ever like a chessboard, and the results of the con- 
flict are in a great measure determined by the mere 
positions of the combatants. Personal courage will not 
atone for loose tactics or ignorance of strategy. The truth 
is, that an officer must now submit to learn his business 
like a doctor or an engineer, and for a certain class this 
rubs a good deal of the gloss off the prefession. A consi- 
derable number of officers have retired, and if they were 
not disposed to make the best of the new conditions of ser- 
vice, this was undoubtedly the wisest thing they could do. 
But the great bulk of the officers are just the same as before, 
and it is perhaps hardly to be expected that they should all 
at once settle down quietly and contentedly under the 
change. They may perhaps derive some consolation and 
encouragement from the reflection that the chief military 
authorities have taken every eager J of showing their 
sympathy with them, and miay be trusted—if they are left 
to themselves—not to be too precipitate in the enforcement 
of measures which are calculated to give undue encourage- 
ment to professional merit at the expense of social position 


_ and family influence. There is, of course, nothing new in the 


invidious line which is drawn between officers of the 
Artillery and Engineers and the other officers of the army, 
bat the studied neglect and injustice with which the 
scientific branches are still treated has become more conspicu- 
ous now that the army is supposed to have become altogether 
a scientific force. It that the imental com- 
mander of two batteries of Horse Artillery at Cannock 
Chase became entitled the other day, as senior officer on 
the , to claim the command of the brigade of cavalry 
to which he was attached. It was thought necessary, how- 
ever, to reserve this command for a cavalry officer, and the 
" ” was therefore detached from his batteries 
under the pretext of performing Staff duties. As he could 
find vm, Sa do on the Staff, he has now returned to head- 
quarters at Dorchester. This is only one example out of many 
of the manner in which Artillerymen and Engineers are 
systematically treated. It remains to be seen how far the 

orse Guards will be able to preserve their pet forces from 
the spreading taint of intellectual culture and scientific 
capacity. 


Just now the army is in a transition state with regard to 
menas well as with regard to officers. Sufficient time has not 
elapsed to enable us to form a positive opinion as to the 
working of the short-service system ; but our experience of 
it, as far as it has gone, is not very encouraging, and there 
is unfortunately reason to regard the future with some 
anxiety. It was anticipated that the reduction of the term 
of enlistment would, in conjunction with other advantages 
which were offered to the soldier, bring in a large haul of 
recruits; but the attractions on which the War Office 
counted so much appear to have made very little impres- 
sion on the mind of the class appealed to. It is stated 
that when men enlist they seldom ask any questions 
as to the length of service, and when they do ask, 
what interests them is their chance of remaining long 
enough to obtain a pension. The Inspecror-Generan 
of Recruiting reports that many men are now un- 
willing to enlist “ with the uncertainty that prevails as 
“ to their being permitted to continue to serve till pensioned 
“ under the present short enlistment of infantry.” Thus it 
would seem that, on the one hand, the sort of men who 
used to enlist with the intention of remaining for some 
years in the army and earning a pension are now rather 
deterred by the new arrangements, while those classes 
which were to be tapped by the short-service system have 
yielded but a scanty reinforcement. Last year 17,371 
recruits were passed into the service, but in the same year 
there were 18,779 casualties. It appears, therefore, that 
the supply hes fallen short of the numbers required to com- 
plete the army by 1,408. In the summer and harvest 
months of 1872 “the number of reeruits taken was the 
“ lowest known for several years.” In October recruiting 
rather picked up again, but we have yet to learn how far it 
lias been successful during the present year. High wages 
in all branches of trade no doubt account both for the re- 
luctance of labourers and artisans to join the army and for 
the large number of desertions; but there is no reason to 
suppose that there will be any reduction in the rate of 
wages in the general labour market, and the influences 
which affected the recruiting of last year will no doubt 
continue to affect it in future years. In 1876 the dis- 
charge of the first batch of the six-year men will . 
leave a serious gap in the ranks, so that, in the 
opinion of the inspector-GeNERAL, “it is more than 
“ probable that the present system of recruiting will fail 
“to supply the necessary demand.” There is another 
circumstance which must also be taken imto account. 
While more and more difficult to get, men are also more 
difficult to keep. We are told that the casualties of 1872 
were increased above the average by a greater number of 
invalids, an increased discharge of men of bad character, 
facilities for obtaining discharge by purchase or otherwise, 
and by many desertions. This hardly speaks well for the 
character of the men enlisted. There is a dispute as to 
the quality of the recruits, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that quality would be affected by the same causes which 
kept down the supply, and this is confirmed by general 
observation. It must be remembered, however, that 
the localization of the army is a necessary complement 
ef the short-enlistment system, and the experiment 
will not be fairly tested until both parts of it are in 
operation together. There can be no doubt that, if the new 
system will only bring in a sufficient number of men, 
its effect on the country at large, in training and disciplining, 
and we may add educating, a large body of the youthful 
population, can hardly fail to be beneficial. Although the 
present is an anxious moment, there, is no occasion for 
despondency. After all, it is only a question of the cash- 
box. Soldiers can always be got for good wages. 

A return has just been issued which shows that—on paper 
at least—the numerical strength of the army for home 
defence is adequately maintained. Last year there was a 
total foree of 101,145 (excluding commissioned officers) on 
service in the United Kingdom ; and this year the number 
is 98,719. There have been only five years since the 

mning of the century in which this military strength 
has been exceeded ; that is, in 1804, 1805, 1807, 1808, and 
1810; and it is about twice as much as was thought neces- 
sary during the period from about 1320 to 1846. There 
has been a tolerably steady increase since 1847, when 
the Duke of WetiieTon addressed his famous warning 
to Sir Jonw Burcorne, and successive panies have helped 
the movement. This return was moved for by Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt with a view, it may be presumed, to 


| demonstrate that the army is at present kept up at an 
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unprecedented and unnecessary strength. But though 
the first point is proved, it does not carry with it proof 
of the second. The question of the sufficiency of the force 
is not one which can be determined by a simple com- 
parison of naked figures. The circumstances of the country 
at different periods must be taken into account; and 
there is at least one obvious reason why a larger army is now 
required for home defence than in former years. We have 
got to great wars of a few months or a few days, and the 
blow of an invasion, if one were ever attempted, would be 
almost instantaneous. Mr. Harcourt is sceptical as to the 
possibility of an invasion, and there are no doubt others who 
share his opinion. From this point of view, it may be con- 
sidered almost superfluous to keep up an army at all; but 
it is obvious that, if invasion is to be regarded as a 
danger which might really happen, it is necessary to 
treat it seriously in making our preparations for defence. 
Besides, it is not only by an invasion that this country 
might be attacked; events might happen on the Conti- 
nent which would compel us to resort to arms, and the 
result of the conflict would depend on the swiftness 
with which we could bring them to bear on the enemy. It 
is satisfactory to observe that the army has been strengthened, 
not only in infantry, but, in a still greater degree, in 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers. 


DEATH IN THE MILK CAN. 


it is seldom that an epidemic is so clearly traced to its 
cause as in the case of the late outbreak of typhoid 
fever in Marylebone. The account of the several cases 
reads like a list of experiments specially chosen to sustain 
a particular conclusion. The method of difference and the 
method of agreement are equally illustrated. Wherever a 
case has seemed at first sight to point to some other origin 
of the disease than the one assigned, something has almost 
always been discovered which supplies the missing connexion. 
In nearly every instance the families in which typhoid fever 
has appeared have been supplied with milk from the same 
dairy, and in several of the few instances in which the disease 
has attacked families not supplied from this dairy it has since 
been discovered that the sufferers have accidentally been 
brought in contact with it. Thus in one case the 
member of a family attacked was a child who had been 
away from home and had drunk the suspected milk 
while on her visit. In another, the patient lives at 
Norwood, and there has been no typhoid fever in 
the neighbourhood. But a week or two before she 
was attacked she had been staying near Portman 
Square, and there had drunk the milk from the dairy 
in question. These and many other coincidences are 
too striking to be set down to accident. They point un- 
mistakably to a particular supply of milk as the cause of the 
disaster. When the farms from which this dairy obtains 
its milk came to be inspected, one of them turned out to 
have all the conditions necessary for the production of 
typhoid fever. The milk cans were washed with water 
drawn from a well that “has long been condemned by the 
‘ medical man as unfit to drink, and is, in fact, obviously 
“ impure both to eyes and nose.” Considering what the 
situation of this well is, nothing but a miracle could have 
kept it pure. Ht is only eight feet from a ditch into which 
the pigstyes, the dairy, the manure heap, and the only privy 
on the premises all drain. Thus the contamination of the 
milk with sewage is inevitable, and it is further proved that 


the sewage of the house has lately been charged with’ 


typhoid poison. One of the men employed on the farm 
died there in June with all the symptoms of typhoid fever 
on him, and his son was ill of the same disease at the time 
when the farm was inspected. The chain of evidence is 
thus as complete as need be. The connexion of the cases 
of typhoid fever with the drinking of a particular milk 
cannot be disputed, and the contamination of this particu- 
lar milk by typhoid poison cannot be disputed. It is im- 
po for any disinterested scepticism to resist such proof 
as 


Nor are the conclusions which follow from the facts | 


thus established a matter of much doubt. It is clearly 
of no use to be careful about the water we drink if the 
evil which we thus hepe to keep out of the cistern 
comes m in the milk eam. The milk supply of London is 
now drawn from so large an area that sani neglect im 
Oxfordshire may be as fatal to the lives af Londoners as 


‘sanitary neglect in Middlesex. More and more it is 
becoming true in these matters that if one member suffers 
all the members suffer with it. Six serious outbreaks of 
fever have now been traced to the milk supply. There is 
nothing to prevent a single case of typhoid fever occurring 
in any one of half-a-dozen counties from conveying the 
infection to a whole district of London. It has been so in 
this instance, it may be so in any number of other 
instances. The dairy well on one farm became con- 
taminated with sewage in which the typhoid poison 
was present, and the milk sent up to town in cans which 
had been washed with the water drawn from this wel 
carried typhoid fever to more than a hundred families. 
Coming, as the outbreak did, just when everybody was. 
leaving town, many of the sufferers have sickened in 
other parts of the country, so that unless disinfection is 
universally practised the infection has been carried far 
beyond London. The means by which this danger can 
be guarded against are so well stated in the London 
Medical Record that we shall make no apology for trans- 
ferring the passage to our own columns: —r. “ It is 
“ the duty of a milk-vendor who obtains his milk not from 
“ his own farms, but by contract with farmers, to make sure 
“ that the sanitary condition of the farm is good, and to 
“ provide for its inspection from time to time by his own 
“ agents or by the local medical officer of health. 2. It is 
“his duty to apply to the milk which he supplies under 
“ such circumstanees not merely the physical tests of the 
“ hydrometer and creaming-glass, which can easily be 
“ cheated by the practice of skimming the milk of a portion 
“of its cream, and adding about ten per cent. of warm 
“ water, but by a simple chemical test, the estimation of 
“the solids by Wankirn’s method. 3. It is the duty of 
“the Local Government Board and the rural sanitary 
“ authorities, under the Public Health Act, to issue strict 
“ directions to medical officers of health and inspectors of 
“ nuisanees for the supervision of dairy farms and periodical 
“ report thereon.” 

Whether the sellers of milk will recognize their duty of 
their own free will it is hard to say. Sanitary morality 
is as yet so undeveloped that many men who would 
shrink from committing manslaughter with their own 
hands seem to have no scruple about committing murder 
by means of the goods they sell. But we will undertake 
to say that any dairy owners who have the farms from 
which their milk comes regularly inspected by competent 
persons, and the results of the inspection regularly made 
public, and who supply trustworthy evidence that no milk 
1s sold by them except such as comes from these inspected 
farms, will do an unusually good business. Still traders 
are often so shortsighted that we do not feel at all 
certain that this course, plainly to his own interest as it 
would be, will be adopted by any milk-dealer. The best 
that can be expected from them perhaps is that they will 
shut the stable-door when.the horse has been stolen, and 
have their dairy farms inspected after disease has been 
communicated to their customers. The second of the 
suggestions quoted above may help, however, to keep the 
owners of dairies up to their duty. The analysts now ap- 
pointed or being appointed in every parish should be 
instructed to apply chemical as well as physical tests to 
every sample of milk which is brought to them for analysis. 
They have already done a good deal to check the addition 
of water to milk; they may now render a still greater 
service to the public by checking the addition of 
sewage to milk. In this beneficent work they may be 
greatly assisted by the Local Government Board. It is to 
be feared that in some country parishes Inspectors of 
Nuisances and even Medical Officers of Health may be a 
little slow in bringing effective supervision to bear on 
} dairies owned by rich farmers. It should be the business 
of the central authority to see that these local inspections 
are thoroughly carried ont in every dairy farm, and from 
time to time to test the reports of the local authorities by 
the personal visits of their own officers. Provision should 
also be made that, whenever an analyst discovers the 
presence of sewage contamination in a sample of milk, the 
seller should be forbidden to sell any more until the farm 
from which the sample has been brought has been inspected 
and the flow of contamination stopped. If this last 
suggestion is objected to as an arbitrary interference with 
trade, we answer that the sale of poison under the name of 
food is not a business which it is desirable to encourage. 
Except in name, there is no difference between selling 


milk mixed with typhoid sewage and selling milk mixed 
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with arsenic. Both substances are calculated to cause death, 
and if drunk, will, in a certain percentage of cases, un- 
doubtedly cause death. The precautions which are justi- 
fiable in the one case are equally justifiable in the other, 
er, if there be any difference, it is in favour of the case 
which is likely to occur oftenest. 

Alarming as the communication of typhoid fever by milk 
undoubtedly is, Mr. ALFRED Smee has contrived to suggest 
amore terrible, because more widely spread, source of 
danger. It has hitherto been assumed that wherever the 
typhoid poison has been detected in milk it has been com- 
municated to it in water added after the milk has been 
drawn from the cow. Mr. Smee contends that the origin 
ef the evil lies further back, and that the milk itself, 
as secreted by the cow, may be charged with sewage 
poison—typhoid or not, as the case may be—derived from 
the food of the animal. If this position could be main- 
tained, the consequences would be exceedingly serious. It 
has been ascertained that it is impossible to put sewage into 
water without endangering the health of the community, 
and if it should turn out to be equally impossible to put it 
on the land without endangering the health of the com- 
munity, there will be no way out of the dilemma in which 
every sanitary authority will find itself. The burden ofa 
sewage which could be disposed of in neither of the only 
two ways in which it seems possible to get rid of it 
would be greater than they could bear. Happily, 
however, Mr. Smee has yet a good deal to do before 
he can be held to have made out his case. All that is yet 
clear is that on two occasions when the cows on Mr. Smzr’s 
land had been fed with sewage grass, their milk and the 
butter made from their milk soon became rancid. Even if 
this was shown to be the case with all milk drawn from 
cows which have been fed on grass manured with sewage, it 
would not be the same thing as proving that any special 
poison contained in the sewage can be conveyed to the 
eow. There seems, however, to be a mass of evidence 
which Mr. Smee will find it hard to controvert that 
sewage grass has not ordinarily the effect which Mr. 
Smee attributes to it. One theory which has been 
effered in explanation of the mischances which befell 
his milk and butter is that the grass may have been con- 
taminated with sewage particles, the composition of which 
had not been changed by contact with the soil. If this 
should prove correct, it will clearly be of great importance 
that the sewage should be so applied to the land as not to 
leave any part of it unabsorbed. Other explanations are 
that the sewage in this case had been stored instead of being 
laid on fresh, or that the grass had been cut too soon after 
the sewage had been applied to it, or that the cows were 
allowed to feed in the open fields after their taste for 
succulents had been stimulated by the sewage grass, and 
had eaten rushes or other plants which give a disagreeable 
smell and taste to milk. Although, however, Mr. Suez seems 
to have arrived at his conclusion, upon very insufficient 

unds the controversy, as to the effect of sewage manure on 
food, is one of great importance ; and it is to be regretted, in 
the interest of sanitary knowledge, that Mr. Sure should 
have allowed himself to conduct it, as regards one of his 
adversaries, in a manner which, to say the least, is eminently 
unscientific. Personal abuse and innuendo are the worst 
possible weapons to employ in a contest which professes to 
have for its object the establishment of certain truths upon 
matters of immense interest to the physical well-being of 
the community. It is to be hoped that in this respect Mr. 
Smee will find no one to follow the example which he 
has so unadvisedly set. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT MOLD. 


M*. GLADSTONE has invented a new theory. The fact is 
+ by no means unprecedented, nor is it entirely without prece- 
dent that the theory should be quite satisfactory to nobody but 
Mr. Gladstone himself. Anybody of less amazing mental activity 
might have thought it a sufficient feat to add to the multifarious 
eares of Government the presidency of an Eisteddfod, and might 
have been content with oe a the duties of the position in 
as perfunctory a manner as possible. There have been Ministers 
who would have satisfied themselves and their admirers with a 
few gentle jokes imbedded in a series of unpretentious common- 

Mr. Gladstone, as a mattér of course, was quite incapable 
of taking any duty in such aspirit. He is absolutely blind to the 
eomic side of the proceedings, and takes an Eisteddfod as seriously 
as though it were a meeting of the Imperial Parliament. To be 
eommonplace, again, would be altogether out of character, and 
therefore Mr. Gladstone naturally propounds in all earnestness an 


historical theory which had never before entered the head of any 
human being. There are limits, however, even to Mr. Gladstone’s 
powers; and we fear that the novel theory can scarcely have re- 
ceived very mature consideration. Perhaps it sprang to life 
whilst he was trying to listen with one ear to the rhetoric of some 
Welsh member; or he struck it off in the interval between the 
discharge of one duty as Chancellor of the Exchequer and of another 
duty as First Lord of the Treasury ; or possibly it only occurred to 
him as he was a the railway to meet hisaudience. Con- 
sidering what Mr. Gladstone is doing at the present moment, 
the responsibilities that are weighing upon him, and the infinite 
number of claims upon his attention, we should not be too exact- 
ing. When an acrobat is supporting one man on his right shoulder 
and another on his left, whilst half-a-dozen more are clinging to 
him in various attitudes, one cannot complain if he fails at the 
—_ time to keep a couple of balls in the air with a disengaged 


The theory itself is not worth very much discussion. The 
problem which Mr. Gladstone considered was the curious permanence 
of the Welsh language as compared with the Erse and the 
Gaelic. The solution which he offered suggests, like most other 
things in creation, a most instructive lesson. The subject 
indeed is “ full of great lessons to Government, applicable to all 
subjects and to all people,” and the main lesson is that we attempted 
to “hector the Welsh people into the abandonment of their lan- 
guage,” and that, in consequence of this a they clung to 
it “ with unexampled fidelity.” Any number of objections to this 
theory may be easily suggested. The alleged facts and their con- 
nexion may be disputed. The “hectoring” of which Mr. Glad- 
stone — consists simply in this—that, since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, none but Englishmen have been appointed 
to Welsh sees, and that livings in ,Welsh-speaking parishes have 
been held by Englishmen. Mr. Gladstone’s language indeed, as re- 
ported, might almost be taken to mean that there had been an 
absolute disqualification of Welshmen from holding livings in 
Wales. The real state of the case is of course simple enough, and 
its effects have been important in their way. The Church of 
England was in a very —— state in the last century, and a great 
many bishops had very little to do with their sees beyond deriving 
a handsome income from them. When to this indifference is 
added the mutual unintelligibility of the bishops and their flocks, 
it is not surprising that the field was open to Wesley and his 
followers, om that the consequence has been a great alienation of 
the Welsh from the national Church. But there is the widest 
possible difference between this calm indifference and anything 
that can reasonably be called “hectoring.” The people became 
cold to the Church, but not disloyal to England; as indeed 
Mr. Gladstone asserts—and we have no doubt with per- 


fect acc —that they are as good subjects as the in- 
habitants of any of the Empire. An attempt to proscribe 
a language would have aroused some warmth of national feeling ; 


but no such animal as a Welsh advocate for home rule has been 
known to history for several centuries. In Ireland the language 
has died out in spite of much “ hectoring” on our part, and much 
antipathy on the part of the hectored; and it would be easy to 
maintain a theory the very reverse of Mr. Gladstone’s. A vigorous 
attempt to — down native sentiment, we might say, has in 
Ireland led to the suppression of the lan: , though much else 
has survived. Wales, on the contrary, rae tg once thoroughly 
conquered, was pretty much left to its own devices, and therefore 
retained its . Oppress people strenuously enough and 
they will in time give way. At the period of the conquest nobody 
cared to put down the language, and since then the Welsh have 
been left to themselves. Welsh has survived because the govern- 
ing race has for many generations not endeavoured to force its 
customs or religion upon the conquered race. 

We do not mean to say that this isthe true moral of the case, though 
it is about as plausible as Mr. Gladstone’s; for the causes which deter- 
mine the decay and ae of languages are infinitely too complex 
to be thus decided offhand. To give any opinion we should, for 
example, have to consider the nature of the itself, and 
how far it possessed a literature to give it a certain consistency and 
make its maintenance a matter of interest evento people who could 
read English. Other obvious considerations are the social and the 
geographical relations of the people, how far they formed a sepa- 
rate organization, and how far they were a homogeneous race, and 
how far altered by immigration; what was the nature of their 
commercial and political intercourse with the outside world, and 
whether it tended to give a decided advantage to the possessors of 
the foreign language. Then, again, we should have to inquire into 
the true nature of the phenomenon under discussion. At what period 
did this attachment to the native language first manifest itself? Was 
Welsh more remarkable for its vitality in the last century than Erse or 
Gaelic ? When, and under what circumstances, did those languages 
begin to decay so rapidly as they are at present doing? If such 
conditions were reproduced in Wales, might we not expect to see 
an equally rapid decline of the Welsh language? Then it might 
be as well to com the case of other dialects lingering in various 
parts of the world; of the Manx and the Cornish, for example ; 
of the Basque in France, or of the curious fragments such as the 
Romansch of the Grisons, which still hold their ground in various 
Alpine valleys. We do not venture a guess as to the probable 
result of such inquiries, except so far as to say that in every case 
the conclusion would probably be that many highly complex con- 
ditions determine the survival or extinction of different dialects, 
and that, as a general rule, such a fact as the appointment of 
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bishops speaking a different tongue would be found to exercise an 
almost imappreciable influence. The general proposition asserted 
by Mr. Gladstone appears to be that “ hectoring og out of 

eir is the way to make them love it. e should be 
inclined to add that it depends upon whether you hector leng 
enough and vigorously and judiciously enough, and whether the 
hectoring party be decidedly the stronger. 

If there be amy truth in the hectoring theory, we, as brutal 
Saxons, have the comfort of reflecting that the Welsh lang 
must be doomed to speedy extinction. We have now deeidedly 
taken to petting instead of bullying; and as the bracing atmo- 
sphere of persecution has done so much good to the patient, 
we must assume that the relaxing effects of coddling will 
have the reverse influence. Speaking for the moment, not 
as archeologists or historians, but from the commonplace 
point of view of the British tourist, would it not be a very 
good ry” Is it not rather humiliating for an Englishman 
taking a few hours’ trip to his own scenery, to find a race of 
fellow-countrymen who can only communicate with him by the 

of signs which would be equally available in the eentre 
of Africa? And, indeed, would there be really any $ harm 
to archeologists if Welsh beeame a dead language? We derive as 
much advantage from the study of the classical languages as if 
Greek and Latin were still surviving in the actual world. Pbhilo- 
logers have dreamt very often of a universal language which 
should supersede all existing tongues. We are apt to shriek with 
abhorrence at such a proposal; and yet, if it could be realized, 
would it not be a great advantage? Is it not as desirable to have 
a means of nes See freely throughout the whole 
surface of the globe as to have a common system of coinage or of 
weights and measures? If we calmly compare the advantages and 
the disadvantages of such a consummation, it is difficult to say 
that the drawbacks would overcome the positive convenience. The 
conveniences, indeed, are too obvious to need explanation; and 
what are the disadvantages? That Shakspeare, and Dante, 
and Goethe should be written in a dialect only intelligible to 
people of a certain degree of education, and that even to these 
there should be a distinct loss in fulness of appreciation, is un- 
doubtedly an evil as far as it goes. But we must remember that, 
in the first place, to the great mass of the people the loss would 
be infinitely less than common language supposes. It may safel 
be said that the reading of ninety-nine men out of a hendivel, 
even of tolerably educated people, is confined to writers in their 
own dialect, and who have fived within the past century. How 
many authors can be mentioned in English whose works are really 
familiar te any one below the most cultivated classes a century 
after their death? Two or three poets, as many religious writers, 
and a novelist or two would exhaust the list. And, on the other 


hand, cultivated people can derive as much cultivation from a 
writer in a dead as from one in their own. Plato or 
Cicero has as t an influence upon educated men as Bacon or 


Burke. Translation can transmit thought, if not external polish. 
The Bible is with all classes as great a power as if they could still 
read Greek and Hebrew; and thought does not disappear with the 
disintegration of the stratum in which it was pare. deposited. 
If the day ever comes in which everybody will talk English, the 
most rapidly growing of existing languages, perhaps the increase in 
present comfort will counterbalance the evils produced by the loss 
of some advantages peculiar to other languages and the diminfsh- 
ing of many great literary luminaries. 

We do not, however, profess to discuss so wide a question, to 
which, moreover, no very definite answer can be expected in less 
than several centuries. t the conceivableness of such a conclu- 
sion suggests that the loss of such languages as Welsh would not 
be an unbearable calamity. It is a real misfortune to be brought 
up to speak familiarly a solitary dialect confined to a small dis- 
trict. A man of genius who can only write freely, say, in Dutch, 
would lose nine-tenths of the audience which would be open to a 
Frenchman or an Englishman. But if his native tongue were 
Welsh or ue, what chance would he have? Cut off from the 
best sources of inspiration, and deprived of a fitting audience, he 
must be more than human to produce any worthy fruit. The in- 
fluence upon the ordinary mind of being thus imprisoned within 
the four corners of a lang with no living literature and little 
communication from without must be generally a kind of mental 
asphyxiation, That Welsh should be carefully studied is of course 
desirable; but that many human intellects should be permanently 
fettered in Welsh would be a result which, if Mr. Gladstone's 
theory be true, would show that the victims of persecution are 
sometimes punished severely for their virtuous, but ill-guided, 
resistance. 


HOLIDAY TRAGEDIES. 

Now that aprince has been nearly drowned, common people 

who are making holiday will perhaps be taken caré of a little, 
and it is just possible that they may begin to take a little care 
of themselves. At this period of the year London is con- 
ventionally described as empty, but there are three millions and 
a few odd thousands still left to enliven the solitude, and if 
any of these should happen to feel morose and ill-tempered at 
being left behind, they may derive some consolation from reading 
in the newspapers the histories of those who have gone on their 
travels. and we have with us always, 
and a railway official has just done his best to encourage railway 


“fads” for the ‘mere safety o 


travellers by assuring them that “ railways themselves being danger- 


ous, facing-points are to a certain extent an increase of that danger, 
yet it is one of the necessities of railways thet they should have 
facing-points.” We are also told that, if trains went quietly 
through stations at which they did not stop, the safety of the 
ublic might be increased; but then this would not suit the 
Conapealen and therefore officials, speaking as it were over the 
graves of fifteen slaughtered victims, tell us that they “really 
cannot say that they would recommend it.” Happy-go-lucky, 
smash and kill, and take your chance of being pursued through 
two courts for damages, which, if gained by the plintiff, 
will have already been pretty well comsumed by him in law 
expenses—this is the policy of the Companies. Have not 
the ngers—as an eminent railway chairman, who rules 
we don’t know how many Companies, as Ducrow used te 
ride his half-dozen horses, said the other day—have not the 
passengers always a chance of not being smashed or roasted alive, 
and are Railway Companies to be put to expense fer all’ sorts of 
f rs? For our own 
part, we have heard all sorts of theeries as to the duty of 
railway directors. There are weak people who imagine that 
they should occasionally bestow a passing thought on the 
lives of the public. More philosophical persons hold that a 
director has only one duty, and that is to nurse dividends 
for shareholders. However this may be, we feel cenfident that if 
directors would only withdraw their minds from strategical and 
speculative pursuits for a short time, and would tot up the cost 
of killing people, adding in their own law costs and other expenses 
as well as the damages, they would probably come to the conclusion 
that it would be almost cheaper to spend a little more in taking 
care of passengers. 

We all take our seats in the railway carriage so much cs & 
matter of course that we scarcely reflect on the likelihood of our 
forming part of that percentage of disasters which is triumphantly 
siheoet to by the railway officials as forming so comparatively 
small a proportion to the whole body of railway passengers. And 
considering how hopeless it is, according to railway managers 
and station-masters, to think of preventing what they call accidents, 
this is perhaps the most philosophical frame of mind that could be 
cultivated. Possibly people who have survived one or two railway 
journeys—for example, on that prosperously homicidal railway, the 

ndon and North-Western, where engine-drivers are in the habit 
of looking back as they pass through certain stations with a ree | 
of relief when they see actually the whole of their train behi 
them—may begin to feel reckless and to fancy that they have 
a charmed life. That unfortunate man who was capsized, 
with his wife and children, on Windermere, must surely 
have been under some such impression, Windermere is ome 
of the most dangerous sheets of water in the country. It 
exceedingly long, surrounded by low hills with many openings 
between, and is subject to all kinds of uncertain and treacherous 
blasts of wind. We should have thought that anybody who knew 
anything of Windermere must have heard of its notorious reputa- 
tion as a dangerous place for sailing. In this instance several 
boatmenr had warned the man that it was dangerous to try to cross, 
and nearly all the other boats had kept to the shore. There was a 
gusty wind, and the water was chopped and rough. It appears that 
the boat was caught by a sudden squall when tacking, and cap- 
sized. The sheets had been made fast before there was sufficient 
way on the boat, and she simply toppled over on the instant when 
the wind came. The jury at the inquest suggested that the 
Windermere boats should all be provided with life-belts, but in a 
case of this kind there would be no time to look for them, or to fix 
them on. To be of any use, the belts would require to be 
around the waists of the voyagers on startiag. It might 
have been more to the purpose to have recommen 
people not to go out in boats when the lake was rough, 
and when experienced boatmen warned them of the danger 
of tempting the treacherous waters. For any one who does 
not understand perfectly what he is about, and who is not 
also by nature one of the coolest and most self-possessed of 
men, a sail in a small boat is about as reckless a way of tempt- 
ing Providence, as the eld phrase was, as can possibly be imagined. 
The trim of the sails, the balance of the boat, the least puff 
of wind, especially in a land-locked sheet of water, require constant 
and anxious attention, and the slightest flurry may produce the 
most disastrous consequences. In this instance, it is true, the 

entleman who hired the boat took a boatman with him, but the. 

tman is described as only ‘‘ an experienced hand as far as boatmen 

go.” Perhaps a special certificate for boatmen would be ef more 
value than a life-belt. ’ 

Bathing accidents are still more under control. Indeed there 
ought not to be even the possibility of a death from drowning at 
a regular bathing-place during the regular bathing hours. If 
~~ choose to go into the sea at secluded spots, or at unusual 

ours, of course they must take the consequences. _ But there can 
be no difficulty in making bathing perfectly safe at appointed © 
bathing-places. Last Saturday two young ladies while bathing at 
“the usual ladies’ bathing-place” at Ilfracombe, and “ only half- 
a-dozen yards from the each,” were overpowered by a sudden 
rising of the sea and drowned. It seems that the bathing- 
place is approached only by long tunnels through the rocks, and 
“both the boatmen in attendance and the only bathing-woman who 
could swim happened to be away.” There was therefore no help at 
hand, and the poor girls were drowned in the sight of a 
number of people, who could not even make an effort to save 
them. We should think that it would be the interest of the 
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inhabitants and hotelkeepers of Ilfracombe to induce bathers to 
go there, and it would therefore be worth their while to try to 
secure the continuous attendance of boatmen, if not also of a bath- 
ing-woman who could swim, during the bathing hours. No bathing- 
coaches should be licensed except on condition that a boatman is 
kept on the water during the time they are used, as a protection 
to bathers. Even the best swimmers are subject to cramp and 
faintness, and are liable to be overwhelmed by the sudden breaking 
of a rough billow. It should be an unfailing municipal regulation 
that there should always be a boatman on duty at the bathing- 
place during certain fixed hours. Ilfracombe is, from its rocky 
situation, a peculiarly dangerous bathing-place, and yet we find that 
the boatmen who are supposed to be in attendance are allowed to be 
absent, and the result is that a couple of young ladies are drowned 
within a few yards of the beach, and in sight of a crowd of _T. 
Only a few days before a gentleman and boatman were drowned at 
the same place, by the upsetting of a boat close to the pier-head, 
and here again no help was at hand. In another case fate the 
present week a man was drowned at Saltburn. He had gone to 
assist another man and a boy, and was carried off by a current; 
but the “boatman who is always on ” saw nothing 
of all this till it was too late. At a watering-place the sea 
is as much frequented as the land, and something in the nature of 
a rpgenes ought to be organized. The beach should also be 
carefully explored, and all dangerous spots should be indicated 
by notices or buoys. It would also be natural that the 
bathing-coaches should be prohibited from taking people out in 
certain dangerous conditions of the weather. If these rules were 
observed, it is scarcely possible that accidents, or at least fatal 
accidents, could happen. But of course bathers should also con- 
descend to think a little of their own safety. They should avoid 
bathing at strange hours on a beach with which they are not 
acquainted, and indeed solitary bathing had better always be 
avoided. There are many parts of the coast which look innocent 
enough, but which are made dangerous by abrupt rocks, over the 
edge of which you may plunge suddenly into , water, or by 
eccentric currents. Prince Arthur's accident seems to have been 
due to his ignorance of the strong current of the Seine, which 
is very strong at a short distance from the shore, and some- 
times lays hold of swimmers before they know where they 
are. At Trouville, as at Biarritz and all French bathing-places 
which we have visited, there is usually a service of boatmen 
bobbing up and down on the waves just in front of the bathing- 

laces. It is stated that Prince Arthur went out to 

the “unattended at an early hour,” and, after swimming out 
under a heavy breaker. The Prince 
was saved by a waterman and a member of his suite who happened 
to be at hand; but as there were no boats about, we suppose the 
Prince had anticipated the bathing hours. There are good 
sands at Trouville, but the waves are often long and heavy, and the 
currents dangerous. 

There is probably something in the exhilaration and excitement 
of a holiday which accounts for a good deal of the recklessness 
which may be traced in holiday accidents. People in the fresh 
glow of health which comes over them on such occasions sometimes 
deseribe themselves as ing on air, and we suspect they 
occasionally forget that they are neither so strong nor so agile 
as they fancy at the moment, and allow themselves to be 
tempted into enterprises beyond their powers. The ordinary 
life of a middle-class Englishman is so narrow and weari- 
some, he is so burdened with work and fenced about with 
respectabilities and social ordinances, that when at last there seems 
to come a momentary opening for the free play of the primitive 
wild man which is to be found inside most of us, he is apt to 
lose all control over his prudence, and to fancy himself rather a 
child of the woods than a citizen of the pavement. As he 
puts on the wide-awake and tweed coat he flings off the re- 
straints of common caution and reserve, and feels an irresistible 
impulse towards all sorts of reckless, madcap feats. There 
is a sort of secret faith that a man can do anything at 
such a time, eat anything, drink anything, walk any num- 
ber of miles, or get wet, without suffering any of those 
penal consequences which might safely be expected at another 
season. The number of people who every year injure their 
health seriously, and perhaps permanently, by foolhardiness of 
this kind, greatly exceeds the number who are killed by falling 
off steep crags, or by going too far out in rough waters, but it is 
all part of the same mania. Surely tourists and holiday-makers 
have every reason to be content with the elaborate arrangements 
which railway managers make for their destruction without 
inventing additional perils. 


RE-ELECTION OF MINISTERS. 


She question as to the avoidance or non-avoidance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s seat for Greenwich by his acceptance of the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer is one which suggests thoughts 
that go a good deal further than either the point of law or the 
point of conventional. political propriety which is first started by 
it. The law which requires a member of the House of Commons 
who becomes a Minister of the Crown to vacate his seat and to 
take his chance of re-election is one of a large class of cases where 
a rule was first made to answer one purpose and is kept on to 
answer another. Such cases are ially common in our conven- 
tional constitution, A rule was laid down long ago under some 


wholly different state of things. In process of time it perhaps 
ceases to secure its original object, or perhaps its original object is 
one which no one any longer thinks of securing. In such a case 
the rule may die out or be abolished, or it may linger on as a mere 
survival, no longer answering any practical purpose at all. But it 
is just as likely that, in the gradual process of change, the rule 
may become endowed with a new life, and may still have a highly 
practical effect, though in some way quite different from that 
which it was at first meant to have. We are putting our case 
in a way which is perfectly colourless, beeause the process of 
change is exactly the same whether we hold the result of the 
change to be good or bad. A law ordained for a good purpose 
may come to work for a bad one; or a law ordained for a bad pur- 
se may come to work for a good one; or there may be endless 
ifferences of opinion as to which is the good purpose and which 
is the bad one, whether, in short, the change is an improvement 
ora corruption. It is clear, for instance, that the fellowships and 
scholarships in the Universities do not answer the particular ob- 
jects which were designed by their founders; it is equally clear 
that they do answer certain other objects. Whether the change is 
good or bad, whether the original objects are now either desirable 
or possible, whether we ought to try to go back to them or 
to go away further from them, are questions which awaken 
warm controversies. But the fact is undoubted; the change has 
taken place, and it has taken place by the gradual working of 
circumstances. Particular enactments may have strengthened and 
hastened it; but they have simply strengthened tendencies which 
were already at work; they did not give them their start in the 
first instance. Or take another case more closely connected with 
our immediate subject. The ancient privilege of Parliament which 
made it a breach of privilege to publish debates and the like had a 
real use when there was a chance that the King might sent a bold 
and patriotic member to the Tower. When this danger had 
passed away, it served for a while the — purpose of setting 
members as free from the control of their constituents as they 
already were from the control of the Crown. Now it sleeps, to 
be ever and anon called into life for a moment at the caprice of 
some individual member. It may possibly be wise to keep such a 
power in the hands of the House itself; but, if so, it is certainly 
not for the sake of the object which the privilege was first designed 
to serve, nor yet for the sake of the object which in after times it 
practically came to serve. Here is a case in which a rule has 
altogether changed its working, not through any formal enactments, 
but through a change in the general state of things. A right first 
claimed for one end came to answer an exactly opposite end; it 
was ordained to meet a real danger, and, when that danger ceased 
to be, it was found to be itself the cause of equal danger the other 
way. The privilege which had once secured Parliament against 
arbitrary interference on the of the Crown came to lay it open 
to corruption on the part of the Crown. Now it serves no constant 
or regular end, it is at most a weapon which commonly lies idle, 
but which it may possibly be wise to keep in the store-house, in case 
some unexpected accident should again call for its use. 

In the like sort the law which vacates a member's seat on his 
acceptance of office is one which can be defended now only on 
grounds quite different from those which led to its original enact- 
ment. The grounds which led to its original enactment imply 
that the government of the country is personally in the hands of 
the King, that he has the free choice of his Ministers, that he has 
the means of influencing and corrupting the representatives of the 
nation. The only grounds upon which it can be defended now 
imply that the government has ceased to be personally in the 
hands of the King, that it has passed into the hands of Ministers 
whom the House of Commons may be said, in a rough kind of 
way, to choose, and to whose appointment it is thought desirable 
that the people should, in a still rougher kind of way, give their 
approval. The a on which the rule was laid down was a 
modification of an earlier principle by which it had been attempted 
to enact that no Minister of the Crown should have a seat 
in the House of Commons. The only principle on which the 
tule can be defended now implies the opposite doctrine; it 
implies that some at least of the Ministers of the Crown can- 
not properly discharge their duties unless they have seats in 
the ya of Commons. The old evil was the multitude of 
eam by whom the House was crowded, and whose presence 

estroyed its independence. A dependent constituency might be 
driven to elect a placeman ; an independent constituency might see 
the member whom it had freely chosen corrupted by the accept- 
ance of a place after his election. These two sources of corruption 
went on, in different forms, throughout the Tudor and Stuart reigns. 
The remedy proposed in William the Third’s reign was absolutely 
to forbid a rsons who held any office, great or small, from 
sitting in the House of Commons. The Bill indeed never became 
law, and those who supported it took care of their own interests 
by confining it to members elected after a given day. But it pro- 
posed one way of getting rid of the evil—a way which in some times 
and places would have been the obvious and natural one. If no 
member of the House of ,Commons could hold any office under the 
Crown, the Crown was clearly cut off from one great means of 
influence over Parliament. The point is that those who brought 
in such a measure as this looked on the presence of the Ministers 
of the Crown in the House of Commons simply as a sign of 
the influence of the Crown over the House of Commons. It did 
not come into their heads that there ever could be a state of 
ings in which the presence of the Ministers of the Crown 


would be a sign of the influence of the House of Commons over 
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the Crown. A proposal to shut out all officers of the Crown from 
the House of Commons implies that the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the Government are two things which are quite 
distinct, and possibly hostile. The Minister is the servant of the 
King, appointed by the King, doing the King’s orders, and re- 
sponsible to the King only, except so far as he may be touched b: 
impeachment or other strictly legal process. The presence of suc 
men in the House of Commons, men who have nothing to do but 
to obey their own master, and who are in no way bound to sha 
their conduct according to the pleasure of the House, clearly 
undermines the independence of the House. The House contained 
a number of members who simply voted as the King bade them. 
A Bill to exclude such men, a Bill to shut out such men from the 
House, was in some times and places the best means of meet- 
ing the evil. Sueh a Bill would, in the days of Henry the Eighth, 
have been a wise and admirable measure, so wise and admirable 
that it would not have had the least chance of getting passed. 
And it should be noticed that this shutting out of the officers of 
the Executive from the Legislative body is actually the law of 
the commonwealth of the United States. Unlike as that common- 
wealth is in other things to the despotism of the Tudors, it is 
like it in this, that the Executive and the Legislative branches 
of the Government are quite distinct. Congress does not 
choose the President, nor can it remove him. The President 
therefore is really a four years’ King, with Ministers of 
his own choosing, or at least not of the choosing of Congress; 
responsible only to himself, or at least not responsible to Congress. 
Such Ministers are very naturally shut out from Congress, and the 
question of their exclusion is simply part of the greater question, 
whether the whole relation between the Legislative and the 
Executive powers in the American Congress is a wholesome one. 
In Switzerland, where the two branches are so much more closely 
connected, where the powers of the Executive are so much 
smaller and where the Executive is chosen by the Legislature, the 
difficulty is got over by allowing the members of the Federal 
Council to be present and speak in either House of the Assembly, 
but without the right of voting. Thus the Executive cannot 
command a single vote in the Legislature, while the Assembly has 
the advantage of constantly hearing what we should call minis- 
terial explanations on any point that may arise, while the American 
Congress gets nothing except set and solemn messages from the 
President. 

We have said that a complete shutting out of the Ministers 
from the House of Commons would have been the right remedy 
for the evil in the time of Henry the Eighth. But it was no 
longer the right remedy in the time of William the Third. 
Though the Constitution had not then reached its fully de- 
veloped modern conventional form, it had come far too near to 
it for the complete shutting out of the Ministers of the Crown to 
be any longer the right thing. Things were then in a tran- 
sitional state, when the old remedies would no longer meet the 
old evils. The more the influence of the House of Commons 
grew, the less desirable or possible was it to keep the Ministers of 
the Crown altogether out of the House of Commons. They were 

_fast becoming, not only the Ministers of the Crown, but the 
Ministers of the House, and thereby the Ministers of the nation. 
As soon as it was understood—as soon as there was even 
approach to understanding—that the Crown could only name suc 

inisters as the House of Commons approved of, it followed that 
their presence in the House might be quite as much a 
sign of the influence of the House over the Crown as of the 
influence of the Crown over the House. It had once been desirable 
to shut out the Ministers of the Crown, because the House had no 
control over their acts. As soon as the House began to have a 
control over their acts—that kind of control, we mean, which is 
exercised without any a to the law, and of which a vote of 
censure is the strongest form—it became desirable to have the 
Ministers in the House, that the House might be able to hear the 
explanations of their policy, to question, to approve, to censure, 
practically to dismiss. But it was plain that this applied only to 
the chief officers of the Crown, to those whom we commonly 
of as the “ Ministers” or the “Government.” The control of Parlia- 
ment over the Executive was made really more perfect by having 
them in Parliament, but its control would have been less perfect 
if they were allowed to bring in a crowd of their subordinates 
with them. We thus gradually reach the modern rule by which 
it is understood that each de ent of the State must be re- 
resented in each House of Parliament by one or more of its 
eading members, while the crowd of subordinate functionaries 
are shut out. By this means the Legislature is able at once to 
preserve its independence and to keep up its proper connexion 
with, and its proper control over, the Executive power. 

This brings us to our immediate subject, the avoidance of seats 
on acceptance of office. This, as every one knows by this time, 
dates from the reign of Anne. But we may be pretty certain 
that the rule was first laid down with a somewhat different 
object to that which it answers now. In the reign of 
Anne the old feeling about the influence of the Crown had 
not wholly passed away, nor had the facts on which it was 
grounded whelly d away either. The member who ac- 
cepted office forfeited his seat, but his constituents might re-elect 
him if they chose. That is to say, if his constituents objected 
to being represented by a Minister of the Crown, and preferred 
to be represented by a member who was wholly independent, 


they might reject the oy m8 and make another choice. In 
this we can still see feeling that a member holding office 


‘sures about which he is not consulted. A 


was less independent than a member not holding office. He had 
another master besides his constituents, and his constituents were 
therefore given the option of rejecting one whocould serve them only 
with a divided allegiance. Thatright they still keep, but the reason 
on which it is now commonly defended is a somewhat different 
one. It is held that the constituencies ought to have the power of 
judging of the conduct of their tatives in taking office, not 
for the old reason that by taking office they come under the in- 
fluence of the Crown, but in order that something like a national 
approval or disapproval may be given to the Ministry which comes 
into power. If the chief members of such a Ministry fail to obtain 
re-election, the nation has pronounced inst them, and they 
are still more incapable of carrying on the Government than if the 
House of Commons had pronounced against them. The reason for 
re-election, in short, is no longer any dread of the encroachments 
of the Executive, but a feeling that the nation itself should have a 
share in determining who should form the Executive. And with 
this is perhaps connected the last change of all—that by which 
re-election is no longer needed on a mere exchange of office. 
This change is closely connected with the notion, which is now 
fully received, but which in Queen Anne’s time was only be- 
ginning to be understood, of the “Ministry” or “Government” 
forming a closely connected whole. In former times the ques- 
tion was as to the independence of each particular man who 
took office. Now the question is as to the general policy 
of the “Ministry” or “ Government” as a body. It may be 
argued that the nation has given its sanction to a particular 
Government by re-electing its members on their first appointment. 
When the next general election comes, it will again have the op- 
portunity of pronouncing yet more distinctly for or against them 
asa body. But it may be held that a mere change of office by a 
member of a Government which has been approved as a whole 
does not involye any question of principle, and need not be 
followed by an appeal to his constituents. From this point of view, 
exchange of office and accumulation of office would be the same. 
How far they are the same as far as the letter of the law is con- 
cerned is another matter. ae 

One point still remains, a small technicality which may not 
strike at first sight. The necessity of re-election is confined to those 
offices which are in the direct gift of the Crown. There are some 
subordinate, but still very important, offices, whose holders consti- 
tutional custom requires to have seats in Parliament, but the 
acceptance of which does not involve re-election, because their 
holders are not appointed directly by the Crown, but by the heads 
of their departments. Now these are just the offices for which, 
according to the old notion of things, re-election is most needed. 
Their holders are not independent. They have neither the inde- 
ens of the private member nor the power of the Cabinet 

inister. A constituency may like to be represented by a private 
member who can vote exactly as he pleases. Or it like to be 
represented by a Cabinet Minister, who must vote with his col- 
leagues as long as he remains in office with them, but who, on the 
other hand, has a voice in determining what measures shall be 
voted about. But it is quite possible that a constituency may not 
like to be represented by a member who has neither of these advan- 
tages, but who, as long as he remains in office, must vote for mea- 
ccording to the older 
notion, the necessity for re-election would be much more plain in 
the case of these subordinate Ministers than in the case of the chiefs 
of the Government. Yet, by reason of a simple technicality in the 
form of their appointment, theirs is the case in which the appeal 
to the constituency is not made. 

After all, the argument from the relations between 
Parliament and the real Executive—that is, the Ministry or Govern- 
ment—might be made to cut two ways. It would be quite pos- 
sible to argue that there is no need for vacating the seat in any 
case. It might be argued that any constituency which elects a 
member of the class likely to hold high office, say a constituency 
which elects Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli, must know that it is 
electing one who is likely to be called to a place in the Govern- 
ment, and it may be argued that, by electing kim, it shows that it 
wishes him to become a Minister if he has a chance. In this 
way the reason which now justifies the need of re-election, the 
argument that the nation in the form of the constituencies ought 
to have a voice in determining who shall hold the powers of 
government, might be turned about to prove that the vacancy 
and the re-election are needless, 


PLEASURES OF AN AUTUMN IN SPAIN. 


big after year the romance of travel is removed further and 
further from the reach of the tourist, as civilization extends 
its humanizing influences beyond what we have been wont to con- 
sider its recognized frontiers. It was but the other day that the 
boundless prairies of the West were brought within easy reach of 
Euston Station. Rail to Liverpool, steamer over the Atlantic, rail 
again to St. Louis on the Mississippi, and then a hundred miles or so 
of riding carried you into the country of the buffalo, and offered you 
every reasonable chance of having your hair lifted by the red man. 
That is altogether a thing of the past. The buffaloes are fled from 
the whistle of the locomotive, and the Indians are gone after 
them. You travel in Pullman's patent cars past the notorious 
Smoky Fork, the Bent’s Bluffs, and the Bloody Fords; and you 
must penetrate into the remote recesses of the Nevada if you are even 
to incur a risk from miserable Diggers, This is only a specimen 
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ot the revolution that is being wrought everywhere. Russia's 
pacifying process in the Caucasus has made the skirts of Ararat 
almost as safe as the valleys that lie round Mont Blanc. No 
future Vambéry need visit the Tartar Khanates in a perilous 
masquerade, and Baker Pacha believes he has moved the borders 
expt within easy sail of the spot where Her Majesty's 
@onsul for Southern Africa has established amicable relations with 
the sa No doubt there are still localities like Mongolia and 
Chinese Tartary where you must find your way through hordes of 
warlike barbarians, riding along precarious gangways of plank 
to the precipices that over bottomless abysses. 

t then there are not many men who could spare the time 
for such an expedition as Mr. Ney Elias has successfully under- 
taken, even if they could manage to muster the extraordinary reso- 
Jution necessary. Most people desire to compress their autumn 
excitement into an ordinary holiday-time, and hurry home again to 
resume their ordinary avocations of business or pleasure. 

To such people we would say, to Spain. The Peninsula 
always has plenty to interest; but this season it offers extraordi- 
nary temptations to the curious and adventurous tourist. No 
matter what way his tastes may tend, he can scarcely fail to find 
something to gratify them, whether he be interested in military 

tions, regular and irregular, or care to follow the deliberations of 

the @ortes over those ceaseless constitutional projects which the 
Ministry so carefully matures; or to watch the working of mob rule in 
the various revolutionary Communes, or the conflict of capital and 
labour as carried on with murder and fire-raising in the great 
eommercial cities. He will be thrown into the closest contact 
with those bolder and more picturesque types of society with which 
Spain abounds, but which used to be kept in the background when 
the law was stronger, or when autocrats like Narvaez governed 
society with the musket. It will be the great charm of his 
journey that he will be able to count upon absolute safety 
nowhere. People say that, though there is a good deal of dis- 
turbance in Spain, the ter _ of the country remains peace- 
able and indifferent. It possibly may be true. But the worst 
of it is—or the best of it, as you choose to regard it— 
that you have no tee for the permanence of peace in any 
icular spot, for the whole land is volcanic, and new Communes 

out like new craters in the most unlikely spots. You go to 

bed one night at the Parador de las Diligencias in the dull old 
market-place of some grim old city. There is the usual swarm of 
draped conspirators under your windows, with the folds of the capa 
east. over their mouths, although the thermometer at midnight 
would mark something like 100°. You never doubt that they are 
discussing as usual the price of pork and garbanzos over their home- 
grown tobacco, and perhaps they are. But you wake next morning 
to find the town in full revolution. A revolutionary Junta is sitting 
in the town-hall opposite, presided over by your fellow-passenger 
in the banquette of yesterday’s diligence. Bill-stickers are affixing 
the Junta’s first and latest edict to the gates of the great 
ehurch, and a couple of its functionaries are on duty at the gates of 
the Parador, because your fellow-passenger has a bedroom there, or 
the corporal commanding-in-chief is having his chocolate down- 
stairs. Probably, in the dignity of their new-born authority, and 
in their anxiety to avoid complications with foreign Powers, the 


Junta may courteously kiss the hands of your worship and: 


permit your worship to slip through their own. But then again 
they may not; and there is always a chance of some subordinate 
levying a forced benevolence on his own account, and confiscating 
your bullion to his pressing personal necessities. 
So, whatever pessimists may say, you may be pretty certain that 
ou will have no assurance of safety —< when once you 
we crossed the Bridge of the Bidassoa. Even if you pass straight 
through to Cadiz, you are likely to meet with more adventures 
than the Knight of La Mancha ever dreamed of, for the police of 
the Holy Brotherhood kept the Peninsula tolerably tranquil in Don 
Quixote’s days. But if you desire to make the most of your oppor- 
tunities, you will take one of those circular tours which the enter- 
prise of Mr. Cook has made so popular. You enter, as we have 
seen, by San Sebastian, touch Carthagena on the extreme South, 
and come back, if you can, by Internationalist Barcelona. The 
beauty of it is, that, barring the risks inseparable from the free 
fight that is going on over the length and the breadth of the land, 
there is little interruption to the travelling. Had Mr. Cook himself 
bargained with the Spaniards to throw their country into anarchy 
for the diversion and instruction of his clients, the arrangements 
for visiting the battle-field could scarcely be more perfect. When 
ou the Bidassoa, you learn that the Carlists are in force on the 
eights to the right which saw so much hard fighting when Soult was 
being pushed backwards by Wellington. That picturesque-looking 
eld city by the river mouth is Fuenterabia, where fifteen hundred 
@arlists assisted at a disembarkation of arms only the other day. 
You learn that Carlist pickets had been patrolling your road the 
very evening before your arrival, although those are Republican 
bayonets that you distinguish glancing in the sun on the slopes in 
front of you. For that long street which continues the straight 
road you are driving along is Irun, and Irun is occupied by five 
hundred civil guards, a company of , and some custom- 
house officers. The train moves quietly onwards, although for 
ebvious reasons a little more slowly than usual. Yet, for all 
you know, the opposing parties may come in collision just as 
— cross the ground between them; and when you have 
looking forward to breakfast at the station, you may find 
that you have come w 
im force on the town, 


in time to be present at an assault 
e train moves somewhat more slowly 


than usual, because accidents will occur even on comparatively level 
roads when rails are lifted. But when you mount into the wild 
mountain in the province of Vittoria, you become perceptibly 
more sensitive to that particular form of er. The curves are 
so sharp and the gradients so steep that the strongest breaks could 
hardly save ae if they happened to be applied a moment too late. 
Yet here, in the face of such very probable perils, the train dashesaleng 
at a somewhat reckless pace for a mountain line. If you ask the 
armed conductor the reason, he points out that of two evils it is 
wise to choose the less. Nothing is more likely than that you may 
go flying over some precipice at a corner, instead of running round 
the curve, except, indeed, the probability of the Carlists firing a 
volley into the windows by way of practical joke, were you to 
slacken pace sufficiently to tempt them. For the-time being they 
are invisible, like Clan,Alpine warriors before they started into 
sight at their chieftain’s signal whistle; but doubtless the copsewood 
is quite full of them. It is true the railway directors have con- 
tracted with the Carlist leaders that the trains shall go free for a 
certain blackmail; but subordinates are apt to override such ar- 
rangements when they have not been invited to share in the 
subsidy. 

Suppose you emerge from the Carlist country with your person 
safe, and without having been executed as a Republican aa or 
put to ransom for the benefit of the Royal Exchequer. Suppose you 
escape those independent outlying bands which infest the Beate 
rama and the environs of the Escorial. You find yourself inthe capital 
enjoying a new phase of excitement. Here ‘done is no fighting or 
civil disturbance. It is merely a question of amicably arranging the 
new constitution of the Federal Republic. Itis all tobe settled within 
the walls of the Cortes in Parliamentary debate. You obtain a 
ticket for the gallery, and, having occasionally assisted at the 
deliberations of the Versailles Assembly, are not much scandalized 
by the vigour and fervour of these Southern orators. A burning 
matter of detail is being debated, and you explain the violent and 
tedious personalities of the irreconcilables by the certainty of 
their having to succumb on a division to an overwhelming 
majority. Soon you surmise that it was not altogether without 
an object that they have been talking against time. Something 
like a dull roar is coming through the open windows, and you see 
faces on the Ministerial bench turning from red to pale in spite of 
the heat. The debate is hastily adjourned without the objection- 
able resolution being passed, and when you have made your way 
out of the door, you are landed in the middle of the Madrid mob. 
You may have seen the many-headed in the bull ring before, and 
thought it one of the very ugliest monsters you had ever set eyes 
upon. You like its looks much less now, when it has been largely 
recruited from those desperate ragamuffins who cannot even com- 
mand a peseta for the bulls, but who can all afford the long 
Albacete knives which they wear conspicuously in their ragged 
sashes. Nor is it altogether reassuring, if you care for your life 
more than for Sefor Salmeron and his Constitutions, that the 
windows of the great Medina Coeli ce opposite should be filled 
with civic guards and their rifles. It would be so safe in the mean- 
time for those amateur soldiers to pour a volley down among the 
knives and rusty muskets; and the decent dress which marks you an 
aristocrat and a foreigner is already causing you very serious 
anxiety, although the mob as yet has not been lashed into fury. 
You have, in fact, arrived in Madrid during a Spanish Ministerial 
crisis, and, as a stranger and a neutral, the situation becomes rather 
tense for your nerves when you can never take the shortest walk 
abroad without passing between the hostile positions of excited 
politicians of the most advanced opinions. 

Proceeding southwards, your speculations take a somewhat 
anxious turn as you approach the railway junction in the Sierra 
Morena. It is not that you are doubtful about “establishing 
connexions,” but because it is the celebrated Peco who super- 
intends the arrangements of the line, and Peco is a brigand 
of the good old school, although he can show his colonel’s 
commission from both the Carlists and the Republicans. 
If you reach Cordova without having been interviewed by 
Peco, you glide along the banks of the tawny Guadalquivir to 
Seville; and, had your luck been better, you might have 
seen the Communists executing their masterly retreat, leaving the 
= in flames behind them. Shells from an insurgent cruiser are 
falling fast into fair Cadiz. You cannot carry out your intention 
of riding from Gibraltar to Malaga by Ronda, because the Inter- 
nationalists are established in force in the Sierra, and none of the 
horse-hirers of the Rock will trust his ani in the clutches 
of these men and brethren. So you take a berth in a coasting 
steamer. It dares not touch at Malaga, because a bombardment 
is going on; you can hear the shots as you hold out to sea; 
and at Almeria you see the visible signs of a bombardment which 
took place before your visit. Off Carthagena you are chased by one 
of the ironclads of the Murcian navy, and you only escape being made 

rize of war because the landsman in command of her cannot sail 

is ship. Alicante, the port of the capital, is quiet, because it is 
filled with vessels of war, and all bristling with bayonets; and 
Valencia, because the Communists have had their will of it 
already, and left it in comparative solitude. But you find Bar- 
celona in full insurrection ; the Commune is proclaimed at last b 
its thousands of Internationalist workmen; the fort of Montjuic 
is firing on the town, and the Carlists are occupying the suburbs 
that have sprung up round the villas of the manufacturing princes. 
It is out of the question landing there; nor, if you did, would it 
help you out of the country, which by this time you begin to 
have itad quite enough of. All travelling is stopped on the great 
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line of communication with France, and the Carlists are threaten- 
ing all the Northern fortresses. 
ith the exception of the outbreak in Barcelona which is 
always imminent, and the bombardment of Malaga which was 
merely avoided by an accident, we have combined these expe- 
riences of our imaginary tourist entirely from the telegrams of the 
last few months, and who shall say that the future does not 
mise as much sensation as the past? We have avoided 
ca and Granada, and many other places of interest ; but 
even his flying trip by the chief cities and the main lines must 
have provided excitement enough to satisfy any reasonable man. 


BISHOP REINKENS’S PASTORAL. 
HEN we _ last. week of Bishop Reinkens’s consecration, 
we stated that he had issued a Pastoral, but that the 
text was not yet before us. And we might have added that the 
telegraphic summary, which represented it as a homily on the 
duty of passive obedience to the State as comprising the whole 
duty of man, or at least of an Old Catholic, did not strike us as 
very likely to be correct. That suspicion is now abundantly con- 
firmed by the ap ce of Fg, com itself in the German 
newspapers, though it is no doubt open to the intelligent criticism 
of the Times’ Correspondent, who dismisses it with the con- 
temptuous remark that “the Bishop is silent upon the nature of 
sin, the efficacy of prayer, and the immortality of the soul.” We 
believe the Lord Chancellor’s Judicature Act is equally “silent” 
on the rights of man. But Dr. Reinkens might fairly plead that 
a pastoral is not a treatise on the first principles of natural and 
revealed religion, however “ all-e: ing ” such subjects may be, 
and that a Christian bishop must be presumed to believe what nine- 
tenths of Christians of every communion regard as elementarytruths, 
unless he expressly asserts his disbelief. His manifesto is, in fact, 
an extremely able and comprehensive statement, defining with 
much force and clearness the position of the Old Catholic body, and 
their conception of the true office of the episcopate. But, before 
giving an account of the document, it may be as well to say a word 
of the writer and of the present religious situation in Prussia as 
it affects his p 
Our readers are already acquainted with the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of Appeal at Berlin, which recognizes the full 
rights of the Old Catholic clergy and laity as belonging equally 
with their Ultramontane adversaries—and indeed by a better title— 
to the Catholic Church. Dr. Reinkens and the priests he ordains 
must therefore be acknowledged as a Catholic bishop and Catholic 
priests in the eye of the law, just as much as Bishop Ketteler or 
Archbishop Ledochowski and their priests. And what makes this 
all the more important is that the Prussian Government is just 
now in an internecine struggle with the diocesan bishops, 
who one and all refuse to submit their seminaries or their appoint- 
ments to benefices to civil inspection, according to the new laws; 
while all priests trained in colleges not sanctioned by the State, or 
ae without its sanction to any cure of souls, are henceforth 
to be.treated as intruders, and their acts—e.g. of iage or ba 
tismal registration—as having no civil validity. It may be as a 7 
however, to add that the Ultramontane canard about their priests 
being forced to serve in the army, which the 7imes went out of its 
way to repeat the other day, long after it had been contradicted, 
never had any foundation, except that the law of conscription will 
henceforth apply to theological students in unlicensed seminaries. 
Still it is a very pretty quarrel, and both parties look resolute and un- 
compromising enough ; in. fact, both have gone too far now to recede 
without sacrifice of dignity, if not of self-res Under these 
circumstances it is obvious that the existence of an Old Catholic 
episcopate and priesthood — whose orders, be it remembered, 
even Rome cannot venture to impugn—may have a very im- 
portant bearing on the future progress of the conflict. . And, 
although Bishop Reinkens, who is naturally careful to keep quite 
within the mark, only lays claim as yet to “more than fifty 
thousand German Catholics” who acknowl his jurisdiction, 
the number is continually increasing, and is likely to increase more 
steadily now that the movement is better organized. More- 
over, as we have before observed, the influential and significant 
Silesian address to the Emperor would alone prove that there is 
a very large reserve force of anti-Ultramontane sentiment amo 
the educated members of the Church who have not openly join 
the anti-infallibilist There is nothing in the character or 
antecedents of Dr. Reinkens to prevent his winning the confidence 
of moderate men who are Catholics without being “ Romanists,” 
in the sense attached to that werd in Germany. He is 52 years 
old, and was ordained priest in 1848 at Cologne, having previously 
distinguished himself at the University of im fe 1849 he 
received a doctor’s degree at Munich, and in 1850 commenced 
teaching as a Privat-Docent at Breslau, where he has twice been 
Dean of the Theological Faculty, and once Rector of the Uni- 
versity, and where for five years he held the office of First 
er in the Cathedral. Roles 1867 and 1868 he resided in 
Rome, and thus had an opportunity of ining on the spot 
the present condition an licy of the Roman Church, hi 


unfavourable estimate of which was confirmed by the con- 
duct and results of the Vatican Council. His first work 
‘was @ prize essay on the “Idea and Definition of Virtue 
among the Greeks”; and he published three years his 
Aristotle upon Art, for which he received an honorary Sete 


the University of Leipsic. His other publications 


are chiefly on theology or ecclesiastical history, and include 
works on St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Hilary of Poitiers, St. 
Martin of Tours, and the History of St. Augustine's Philosophy. 
And he has the advantage, not perhaps very common among Ger- 
man Professors, of being a fervid and eloquent preacher, as well as a 
man of deep learning and thought. The Old Catholics, to all 
appearance, could hardly have made a more judicious selection of 
their first bishop. 
The opening words of the Pastoral are calculated, and probably 
to any lingering doubts or misrepresenta- 
tions as to the religious standpoint assumed by the newly con- 
secrated Bishop for himself and his flock:—“ Joseph Hubert 
Reinkens, Catholic Bishop, to the Catholic priests and laity 
of the German Empire who persevere in the ancient Catholic 
faith, greeting in the Lord.” He then says that the delegates of 
more than fifty thousand of these Catholics, with their faithful 
priests, have chosen him bishop, by a method of election unusual 
now, though it is in reality the ancient, apostolic, and truly eccle- 
siastical method, and is not a novelty, but a return to the original 
and legitimate practice. He cites St. Bernard’s authority to show 
that an election of bishops by the clergy and people was still in 
the twelfth century regarded as the sole legitimate and apostolical 
method of procedure, though it had already been disturbed and 
interrupted. As the episcopal office became more and mcro 
transformed into a p of worldly dignity and emolu- 
ment, and an object of ambition, often of purchase, to the 
—— sons of noble families, the clergy and people were 
yy degrees robbed of their rights, which were usurped under 
various pretexts by the Pope and the civil potentates, and the 
Pope began to call himself exclusively the Vicar of God, whereas 
all bishops had formerly shared that title. And thus we have 
been at last brought, after long contests, and to the deep injury of 
the Christian religion, to the present state of things, when Catholic 
princes nominate bishops in their dominions, and the Pope 
confirms them, while in non-Catholic countries the Chapters 
nominally appoint, but the Pope in the last instance, and in 
heathen countries, or countries treated as such, the Pope directly 
and alone. The conduct of the bishops, who act as mere creatures 
of “their master” the Pope, and have abetted him in overthrow- 
ing the divine order of the Church, and distorting the faith by 
additions made in defiance of Scripture and tradition, has com- 
pelled those who are loyal to the ancient faith to act for them- 
selves, and fall back on the old apostolic system. Dr. Reinkens 
has been called to an office which he had earnestly sought to decline, 
but which is now his by virtue of legitimate election and 
consecration. He has not een named by the Pope, nor sought 
his confirmation, nor taken any oath of allegiance to him. 
In strict canon law, indeed, the Papal See must be regarded as 
vacant, for a Pope who obstinately persists in error is ¢pso facto de- 
posed. And the two decrees of July 18, 1870, which attribute to 
the Pope universal ordinary jurisdiction and a final infallibility in 
faith and morals independent of the Church (trreformabilem ex sese 
non autem ex censensi Ecclesie), are an outrage on her authority, 
and would annihilate her apostolic constitution. Christ bids us 
hear the Church, but Pius IX. bids the Church hear him. Tosuch 
a Pope no oath of allegiance can be taken, neither is there any 
necessity for it. Such oaths have never been required of Oriental 
bishops, and were only introduced in the West in the later middle 
age, and the present form of oath is an usurpation and a sin against 
the Church. ‘Bishops havenow toswear obedience to the Pope as their 
master and absolute sovereign, whose prerogatives they will main- 
tain and extend to the utmost of their power, while there isno word 
of their duties to their people or their responsibility before God. 
It is not Papal nomination or confirmation, but consecration by a 
bishop who can trace his succession from the Apostles, that makes 
a legitimate bishop, according to the teaching and practice of the 
ancient Church for above a thousand years. And this consecra- 
tion he (Dr. Reinkens) has received at the hands of Mgr. Heykamp, a 
bishop of the ancient and rightful Church of Holland, which the Court 
of Rome and the Jesuits have iniquitously persecuted. “I there- 
fore undertake the office by virtue of legitimate election and apos- 
tolic succession, and in chic to help those Catholics, loyal to their 
faith, who, without any fault of their own, are involved in so 
terrible an oppression of conscience.” For Christianity has become 
even more degenerate than Judaism at the time of Christ, when 
ceremonial was corrupted with heathen admixture, and men were 
taught to divert their religious reverence from God Himself to the 
priesthood who usurped his place. In a and promoting 
this worship of their office the chief pastors f themselves in-. 
stead of their flock. This worship of office (Wiirdencult) is as 
heathenish as the through a senseless image- 
worship. “Instead of the Word of God, the pulpits resound 
with controversy ; instead of Christ, the Pope is preached ; instead 
of grace and truth, miraculous legends ; hatred instead of brotherly 
love, and cursing instead of blessing.” Nothing may be read or 
listened to which the Roman bishops forbid, without mortal sin. 
The upshot is, “ Prove nothing.” Thus the need is now at its sorest, 
but God is nearest. y 
The Bishop proceeds to inquire what are the duties of his office. 
Not certainly to assume the pomp of an ecclesiastical court, 
which bishops borrowed from the old Roman Empire, or to receive 
divine homage and titles; above all, not to domineer. It is an 
error to suppose that bishops are to represent the divine attributes on 
earth by a standing personal miracle; their office is not a personal 
rivilege, but the service of the faithful. What then, asks Dr. 
Deinbene, ismy duty? To proclaim what God has revealed to little 
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ones; to preach from the housetops what He revealed in secret to 
His disciples. That is a message of which nothing is “inoppor- 
tune,” nothing for a privileged caste, but all for every one, and at 
all times. It is not a penal code, still less a sentence of condemna- 
tion or an anathema, that has been nailed to the Cross—but the 
Gospel, the good tidings, the truth which makes men free, the 
light which shines in freedom. It is a bishop's office to be the 
steward and dispenser of the mysteries of God. And his first 
duty is to be faithful, above all to God, who has made him His 
steward, but not His substitute, and who alone possesses those 
treasures of grace which He has committed to His Church to use 
and dispense. A bishop must preach the religion of Christ 
and stir up in men’s hearts the love of God and of our 
neighbour, without which all outward show of religion is 
vain. And, lastly, a bishop must support and promote in the 
consciences of men loyalty towards the civil order, which is of 
God. Honour to kings, reverence for law, love of fatherland, are 
not ethical virtues outside Christianity and the Church, but 
Christian virtues, for which view various passages of the New Testa- 
ment are quoted :—* It is not the domain of faith but of law 
which belongs to Cesar; but he possesses that by the immediate 
ordinance of God.” A bishop, therefore, must exhort men to obey 
the secular power for the Lord’s sake, and he betrays his office if 
he preaches disobedience. The Pastoral concludes as follows :— 


Two mighty enemies are opposed to the fulfilment of my office, eeclesi- 
astical materialism and indifferentism—both produced and fostered by the 
corrupting Romanism in the Western Church, The first merges religion in 
sensuous excitement and the mechanism of Church government and ritual ; 
it ties down the divine to accidents of place and person, which it makes the 
objects of worship, and feeds on the inexhaustible superstition and thirst for the 
marvellous of a people who have been carefully kept in ignorance of Scripture 
and Tradition. In this there is no religious life, and the spirit is fled. . . 
But the number of the indifferentists is legion, who in the din of the 
world’s market have grown deaf to the heavenly revelations of the glory of 
God and the music of the Gospel message of eternal peace and love. 
These men our opponents count as material ready to their hand. And 
then besides these, on our right and left are arrayed the half-hearted, 
some of whom cry,“ You go perhaps too far for us,’ and others, “ You 
perhaps don’t go far enough.” ‘To them I answer, “ We will go as far as 
the Spirit of Christ will lead us, and no further. If you believe that you are 
more entirely under the control of that Spirit, come and help or guide us ; 
to stand all day idle, while the vineyard of the Lord is being worked and 
there is a cry for more labourers, is anyhow sinful.” Yet we acknowledge 
with thankfulness to God that many who had been repelled by the 
materialistic Romanism in religion are now returned with joy to Church 
life, since it has been offered them in a worthy and really religious form. 
But it behoves us above all, beloved in the Lord, who by God’s grace sce 
clearly, to bring our hearts into entire subjection to the kingdom of God, which 
is truth and righteousness, that, as the Spirit manifests His life in us, we may 
exhibit a true renewal of Christianity in its original light and winning 
loveliness before the face of the nations. And then will the elevating hope 
which inspires us grow stronger day by day, of seeing all the abuses at 
length healed which have led to the building ‘up of a spiritual despotism in 
the Church. The schism between the Eastern and Western Church, 
and within the bosom of the latter, is a great evil. Not unity, but 
manifold division, has the Roman dominion produced, because it dethroned 
love and set naked authority in its place. e strive to regain unity, but in 
conflict, and on our banner is inscribed on one side, “ No other foundation 
ean be laid than that which is laid, Jesus Christ”; and on the other, 
“ Whatever is not of faith is sin.” 


SERJEANT COX ON “BUTTONS.” 


ae newspapers have been treating their readers to long and 
unsavoury reports of a case of alleged fraud, which would pro- 
bably have been disposed of in a few lines but for the nastiness 
supposed to be mixed up with it. A page, fourteen years old, was 
accused by his mistress—described as a“ lady of fortune and social 
— ”"—of having defrauded her of some three hundred pounds 
y falsely representing that he was suflering from a painful dis- 
order and required medical treatment. It was admitted that 
there was really nothing the matter with the lad, but it was alleged 
in his defence that the lady knew this, and that the imaginary 
payments to the doctors were only a cover for bribes of a parti- 
cularly disgraceful kind. The jury were unable to agree upon a 
verdict, and the case will therefore be tried again. Upon the 
question at issue we have of course nothing to say. The lady 
appears to be one of those weak, impulsive persons who are 
capable of almost any amount of imbecile folly, and who painfully 
illustrate the saying that there is no fool like an old fool. Whatever 
may have been the original character of the or the relations 
between him and his mistress, there can be no doubt what he is now. 
A wretched little puppy of fourteen, who spends his evenings at 
music-halls, intrigues with oan and imitates all the fashions 
of mature debauchery, is in a pitiable product of modern 
civilization. The poetry of Cherubino is lost in the gross disorders 
of this diminutive Don Juan, Apart altogether from the parti- 
cular issue submitted to the jury, it is impossible to acquit Miss 
Warren of having contributed to corrupt and demoralize the boy 
by the outrageous way in which she petted and indulged him. No 
child of that age could resist the ful influences of such a 
scandalous degree of freedom and dangerous command of money. 
His mother and a sister, who were also for a time in Miss Warren's 
service, assert that he ruled the whole household. “He used to 
order us about, go in and out when he liked, wear evening dress, 
with white waistcoat and roses in his button-hole; in faet, he 
‘was quite the gentleman.” His brother, who was coachman, said 
the boy would often spend 5/. in a day. It is impossible to imagine 
anything more ruinous for a lad than such treatment as this. It is 
true that spoiling a child in this manner is not a criminal offence, 
but Miss Warren has certainly laid herself open to the strongest 


censure. The old idea of a parental relationship between the 
master or mistress of a Cae ond the servants is happily not 
yet altogether exploded ; and the tender years of the boy in this 
ease made it still more necessary that he should be sharply 
watched and subjected to strict discipline. Walter Howard could 
never have become such a precocious and disgusting little roué 
if his mistress had not failed egregiously in her duty towards him, 
and the painful and humiliating exposure which she has suffered 
is a very slight punishment for the evil she has done. 

However, what now concerns us is not the case itself, on which, 
as we have already said, we express no opinion, but the remarkable 
dissertation on the whole duty of pages and the natural rela- 
tions between them and their mistresses which is to be found in 
the summing-up of that learned judge, Serjeant Cox. The Serjeant 
appears to be Tara to take what we may call a broad view of 
the subject. “If,” he told the jury, “they kmew anything 
of the habits of persons of the rank of life im which pages 
were kept,” they would probably know what was the posi- 
tion of a page. We are not aware how far the sort of people 
who {fill the jury-box at the Middlesex Sessions can be ex- 

cted to now anything of the habits of persons who keep pager, 

ut no doubt they were quite ready to believe anything the 
judge chose to tell them. Mr. Serjeant Cox, from the ease and con- 
tidence with which he dealt with the subject, is evidently under the 
impression that at least he is himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the habits of this “rank of life.” It would perhaps be more 
correct to say that there are several ranks of life in which pages 
are to be found, and that there are a great many different kinds of 
pages. But we presume the judge was speaking of some rank 
of life with which he is himself personally acquainted, and the 
account he gives of the ways of this society is certainly rather 
startling. Mr. Serjeant Cox starts with the proposition that a 
page occupies quite a different position from that of ordinary 
servants. He is “ appointed specially to wait on his mistress,” and. 
“to do all kinds of things.” “He is admitted to all kinds of 

rivileges, and to places where no grown man would be allowed.” 

Je gather that the peculiar position of a page is due partly to his. 
extreme youth, and partly to his being ‘specially attached to the 
lady ; but we are hardly prepared for the length to which Mr. 
Serjeant Cox carries the principle of freedom and familiarity of 
intercourse between “ buttons” and his mistress. There would, he 
assured the jury, “ be nothing wrong in allowing a page to go even 
into his mistress’s bedroom.” We should rather have expected 
that this statement, which is somewhat sweeping as it stands, 
would have been qualified by the addition of ‘under certain 
circumstances.” It is obvious—at least we should think it must 
be obvious to any one except the learned Serjeant—that this is a 
ease in which a good deal might depend on circumstances—as, for 
instance, the time of day; and that what might be natural at one- 
hour might be thought a little strange at another. The Serjeant’s 
notion seems to be that a page is a sort of body servant, who is in 
and out of his mistress’s room at all hours. We cannot say what 
he may have observed in his own “rank of life,” but he 
may possibly learn on inquiry that in other spheres it is not 
usual for ladies who keep pages to dispense with the personal 
attendance of their own sex in their more private hours, 
and that “buttons” is not exactly a substitute for a waiting- 
maid. Having settled this point, Mr. Serjeant Cox (if he 
is correctly reported) pushed his argument a step further. ‘No 
familiarity,” he declared,“ with a child of eleven and a half years 
would reflect the slightest discredit on an elderly woman; not even 
if she kissed him every day, and even put him to bed.” We may 
remark in passing that, although Walter Howard was eleven 
and a half when he entered Miss Warren's service, he is now 
fourteen; but the judge’s observation would seem to be meant to 
apply equally to the more advanced age—at least we are led to 
suppose so from the absence of any hint to the contrary. When a 
Middlesex Sessions judge is explaining the mysteries of hich life 
to a Clerkenwell jury he can hardly be too precise in his state- 
ments, and it is a pity that Mr. Serjeant Cox did not lay down the 
age at which, in his opinion, elderly spinsters who are in the habit 
of kissing their pages and putting them to bed had better draw the 
line. If there is no difference between fourteen and eleven and a 
half, is there any difference between fourteen and sixteen, or may 
the kissing and cuddling go on till the boy comes of age? As 
far as we can make out, the learned judge seems disposed to 
draw the line according to size rather than age. He was at con- 
siderable pains to impress upon the jury that the boy in this case 
was “a very little boy” forhisage. Ifhe had been the least thing 
bigger it might perhaps have = a difference. It would be in- 
teresting to know the exact point of stature which marks the 
distinction between innocent and compromising familiarities. The 
“only a very little one” argument has been heard before in the 
case of another infant, but the Serjeant is entitled to credit for the 
novelty of the application of it in this instance. It is unfortunate, 
however, that he did not favour the jury with a more precise 
indication of the size at which a boy in buttons becomes in his 
opinion too big for the purposes to which he so delicately alluded. 
If this had been furnished, a yard measure might perhaps have 
settled the question at issue. 

With the Clerkenwell jury Mr. Serjeant Cox of course had it all 
his own way ; but it may possibly surprise some persons of “the 
rank of life in which pagesare kept” to learn on such high autho- 
rity that it is usual for ladies to bestow motherly or grand- 
motherly attentions on the little boys who are hired to wait 


on them, and that there is nothing to excite remark ina lady 
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kissing and hugging her , or putting him to bed. Miss Warren 
said that she hed Kissed and by young Howard, that 
he once addressed an indecent observation to her about her legs, 
and that he had also sung an indecent song in her presence. She 
hung up a photograph of this interesting child in her drawing-room, 
gave him the use of her pony, Bs the piano to him while he 
sang, called him “ dear” and “ darling,” and kept him plentifully 
supplied with money. The learned Serjeant suggested that she 
took a grandmotherly interest in the boy, and that it was very 
natural she should do so, But, in the first place, we should expect 
to find a grandmother boxing the ears of a boy who behaved in this 
disgraceful manner, instead of petting him ; and, in the next place, 
mistresses can surely take a proper interest in a young domesti¢ 
without going the length of grandmotherly fondling. The page 
‘was a curious and important fi in the social life of a former 
period, and those who care to study the relations which were then 
apt to spring up between pages and their adopted mammas may 
satisfy their curiosity by reference to such stories as that of Pett 
Jehan de Saintré. The page of our own day had sunk, we imagined, 
from romance into common ery, and it is a pity that Mr. 
Serjeant Cox should have oe a to revive him as a poetical pet. 
On the whole, the grandmotherly attentions which he thinks so 
natural seem to us, and we should hope they would seem to most 
people, in pcan f bad taste. To say the least, they are sickly 
and unwholesome, and liable to misconstruction. Elderly ladies who 
have no families to look after must, we suppose, have pets; but it 
is as well that they should confine themselves to the animal 
kingdom. Cats or parrots may be petted with impunity, but such 
a shameless young rip as Walter Howard is a social nuisance, 
and even danger. 

Mr. Serjeant Cox made one rational observation in the course of 
his address, but we are hardly surprised that he does not seem 
himself to have understood it. He said it was difficult for parents 
to know when children ceased to be children, and that they often 
continued to treat them as mere children after they had passed the 
age of puberty. This may be natural with parents, but the case is 
different when we come to old ladies and their pages, and old 
ladies should at least be warned that they had better be 
careful to err on the safe side. The judge’s address was 
no doubt framed in a spirit of amiable benevolence to- 
wards both elderly ladies and small boys in buttons. He 
seemed to be willing that they should be regarded as ethereal 
and disembodied creatures, apart from and above the cen- 
sorious rules of conventional propriety. But the effect of 
his remarks is calculated, we fear, to produce dreadful confusion in 
a sphere of social life which is entitled to every consideration. 
Elderly ladies who do not care to have it supposed that they are 
in the habit of cuddling and slobbering their youthful domestics and 
tucking them snugly into bed may, after Mr. Serjeant Cox’s startlin 
assertions as to what is the common usage in such cases, feel boun 
to free themselves from suspicion by discharging the luckless lads. 
On the other hand, there may be old ladies who will be encouraged 
by the Serjeant’s glowing pictures of the tender sympathies which 
he says prevail in high life between mistress and page to proceed 
to the extreme verge of grandmotherly familiarities, and they may 
even be Jed to suppose that they will be wanting in their duty 
unless they do so. As for the boys themselves, they will, no 
doubt, all expect to enjoy those privileges of their “ peculiar 

osition” on which the eminent rh ws descanted so warmly. As 

ar as our own observation has gone, we cannot say that we have 
found that old ladies who kept pages were usually deeply enamoured 
of them. The tendency on their part has rather been to deery and 
disparage the youths as demoniacally inspired with a hopeless 
passion for idleness and mischief. e Serjeant’s remarks will, 
we fear, still further embitter the relations of mistress and page. 


VESTIGES OF CARACTACUS. 


Yen interest of the recent meeting of the Cambrian Arche- 

ologists at Knighton turned rather on camps and entrench- 
ments than on churches and castles. Knighton is a pleasant little 
town on the right bank of the Teme, on the confines of Radnor 
and Salop, and conveniently situated for exploring the border 
country on either side. On the English side Wigmore Castle 
arrested special attention both by its magnificent site and out- 
look and its great historic interest; Clun Castle claimed due 
notice as the original of the “Garde Doloreuse,” in Scott’s novel 
of the Betrothed; and Brampton Bryan was visited as the scene of 
Lady Brilliana Harley’s famous resistance to the Royalists in the 
time of the Civil War. On the Welsh side, except for the faintly 
traceable vestiges of Abbey Cwmhir, once a Cistercian monastery 
and abbey of very noble dimensions, there was little to attract 
attention, the churches being of a rather poverty-stricken type ; 
and across the Teme restoration had so mistaken its proper work 
as to limit or obscure considerably the province of the antiquary. 
But the number of British and Roman camps and stations in the 
neighbourhood, and the local sense of proprietorship in the British 
hero Caractacus and his gallant resistance to the Roman arms, 
justified a more than ordinary diligence in this department of arch- 
wology, with a view to determine the claims of traditional sites 
to honour of having furnished the brave Silurian with 
a last battle-field. The area covered by the excursions of the 
Association in the first week of August included at least three com- 
peting claimants for this distinction; the Gaer camp on the hill 
above Llanddewi and the valley of the Ithon; Caer Caradoc, a mile 


-or two from Knighton, on the road to Ludlow ; and Coxwall Knoll, 


some three miles to the east, which relies for its chief title upon 
the fact of its nearness to the Roman station of Bravinium. For 
each of these there is more or less to be urged, but we cannot say 
that the researches of the week succeeded in doing much towards an 
affirmative conclusion in favour of any one of them, although in- 
dubitably each may have been a fortress, and even a batt und, 
of the Silurian chief, whose final s le we should be inclined to 
a a good deal nearer the Severn in Salop or Montgomery. The 

ifficulty of the whole question consists in the very slender data 
furnished by Tacitus, who describes the scene of operations at 
second-hand, and in the total absence of any eolletenll ‘eatinatan. 
Obviously the discussion may go on for ever, if the faintly marked 
lines of the Roman historian are departed from, and if local pre- 
dilections assert pretensions not in accordance with his account, such 
as itis. A frequent rejoinder to those who suspend their belief in 
the claims of Caer Caradoc is that the name itself is conclusive. But 
unfortunately there is also a Caer Caradoc, or Camp of Caractacus, 
near Church Stretton, and another, called by the natives “Crad- 
dock,” near Sellack, in Herefordshire. All these being in the terri- 
tory of the Silures, each may have been, and probably has been, a 
defensive work of the hero of the struggle against Ostorius ; but it 
is difficult to say which of them is to be identified with the scene 
of his last struggle. 

As the whole campaign occupies only five chapters in the Twelfth 
Book of the Annals, and as no small ag of these is irrelevant 
to the site question, being devoted to the arguments used by the 
leaders on either side to inspire courage in their soldiers, all that 
can be done is to get a clear general view of the geography and 
topography as Tacitus understood it, and as it is broadly set down 
by commentators and historians. Ifwe take up Tacitus’s account 
at the point where, having chastized the Cangi (at the extremity 
of Carnarvonshire), the Roman General Ostorius is recalled 
to repress a hostile movement of the Brigantes, who lay to the 
north of the Mersey, and extended from sea to sea, it appears that 
these were quickly quelled, but that the Silures offered a more 
troublesome and menacing obstacle to Roman supremacy. The 
Silures broadly represent the people of South Wales, with the 
addition, in ali probability, of the counties of Hereford and Mon- 
mouth ; and the Roman general’s device of founding a colony at 
Camulodunum, (Maldon), in Essex, “as a bulwark against the 
rebels, and for inuring allies to the laws and jurisdiction of 
the Romans,” seems a roundabout way of coercing the Silures. 
But it appears from Dion Cassius that Caractacus was the son 
of Ounobelin, the chief of the Trinobantes, so that between 
the far East and far West there were ties of clanship and 
interdependence. Such must be the interpretation of the words 
“Td quo promptius veniret—colonia Camulodunum deduci- 
tur” (Tac. Ann. xii. 32); and in the fifty-first chapter of his 
History of the Romans under the Empire Dean Merivale gives 
ample reasons why this should have been a relevant act of repres- 
sion and coercion, and not so incongruous as to justify resort to 
another theory—namely, of a Camulodunum in South Wales. 
When, however, this had been done, Ostorius, we read, proceeded 
to the direct task of crushing the Silures and their leader, who 
had laid waste the fields of the Roman settlers on the Severn 
and the Wiltshire Avon. Driving him across these, with the con- 
tingents which he would gather from his stations on the Cots- 
wolds, he may be assumed to have forced the Briton back first on 
his outer line of defences on the Malvern range, and then upon 
the inner line to the north of Herefordshire, where the undoubted 
British camps of Croft Ambrey and Wapley represent the southern- 
most fortresses of the inner series. Storming these with no small 
loss of men and time, he seems next to have been drawn by 
Caractacus, who knew the country, into the territory of the 
Ordovices (in other words, North Wales), the boundary line 
betwixt whom and the Silures Dean Merivale would place between 
the Wye and the Teme. Now such a boundary would not be in- 
consistent with the claims of the Knighton district to have given 
Caractacus a field for his last struggle; but, unless the other fea- 
tures which the historian expressly associates with it are traceable, 
prudence would dictate seeking further on in North Wales— 
in Montgomeryshire, fer example—a site more exactly corre- 
sponding with the account of the Annalist. And the notes which 
he furnishes of the situation are simply these :—“ Access, egress, 
everything, was in favour of the Britons, and incommodious to the 
Romans.” “The naturally steep ridges of mountain whereon the 
stand was to be made were strengthened, wherever they were of an 
easier ascent, by stones piled up in the fashion of a rampart.” “At 
the base of the mountain flowed a river, which, either because of 
occasional floods or ignorance of its depths, was of uncertain 
fordage (vado incerto),” and beyond it, on the rocks above, “stood 
swarms of barbarians ready to contest the vantage-ground.” It 
follows surely that, amongst other things, we require, in the site 
of Caractacus’s last battle, a river at its base which might test the 
legionary’s skill as a swimmer, and that, the river passed, he should 
find a sheer height opposed to him, with the enemy atop of it. Fur- 
thermore, when beaten, the Britons, according to Tacitus, had easy 
means of retreat to their native fastnesses. “ Decedere barbari in juga 
montium”; and this too by a way, as we have seen before, which 
was favourable and friendly to the Britons. 

Of the three British encampments visited by the Cambrian 
archeologists during their meeting at Knighton, two fultil most 
requirements, but not one of the three quite satisfies the descri 
tion of the situation by Tacitus. To take them in their order, the 
British camp above Llanddewi, visited on the 5th of August, 
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is a ye Ryan. entrenchment, with a triple diteh on the acces- 
sible side, where stood the principal entrance. From its top 
there is a commanding view embracing Plinlimmon and the 
Kerry Hills, and overlooking the Roman road and Roman 
station in the valley of the Ithon. Dean Merivale had already, in 
his History, recognized the possibikity of a competing site in this 
place, and an ingenious theory was started by a gentleman 
possessing intimate knowledge of the country, that, supposing the 
object of the Roman general to have been to cut off the retreat of 
the Silures into the mountain fastnesses, he may have advanced 
from Wapley by the bank of the Arrow, and so into Radnorshire 
through the open valley of Painscastle, and along the kine of what 
was afterw the Roman road, now called the Portway. At 
Llanddewi the vale of Ithon narrows, and, to storm the Gaer 
camp, he would have had to cross the river immediately at its foot. 
As this is even now impassable, and asits fords are very uncertain 
in the rainy season, it would have still more merited the description of 
Tacitus when the valley was a swampy morass with dense under- 
wood. The theory which we are recording proceeds on the su 
position that the Silures after defeat retreated from this entrench- 
ment on its north-eastern extremity, and made for the forests and 
fastnesses of Plinlimmon by way of Caer Sws; to effect, which 
they would have no steep slope between them and the hiils, whilst, 
if Ostorius endeavoured to advance further than Llanddewi, on the 
north-western side of the camp, his progress would be impeded on 
that side by the then impassable gorge of the Ithon. Here we 
have thgn the river, the Roman station in the neighbourhood, and 
the hills upon which the Silures could without difficulty retire. 
What chiefly stands in the way of the acceptance of this site is 
that it is almost certainly in the country of the Silures, whereas 
Caractacus’s last battle was in the territory of the Ordovices. 
Whatever’was the boundary line between these important tribes, 
there is no reason for aes that it would affect the dwellers 
at Llanddewi and on the Ithon. That Caractacus may have 
occupied this strong position in the course of the campaign is 
quite possible; that it was one of his own strongholds, and one 
capable of defence by an uncivilized force against a civilized, is 
not improbable; but unless we decide that Tacitus was more 
hazy about the lines of demarcation between the British tribes 
than consists with his relationship to Agricola, who would be at 
home in the whole subject, it is ous to fix the last battle 
in the country of the Silures in South Wales instead of 
North. It might be added that this theory involves a greater 
détour on the part of the Romans than is consistent with a step- 
by-step pursuit, especially when, as Tacitus puts it, the retreating 
general was superior in knowl of the country, and to a great 
extent determined the line which both armies would have to take. 
It is easier to believe that the Silurians retreated from Wapley on 
Caer Caradoc by the valley of Presteign and the defiles betwixt it 
and Knighton; or else on Coxwall Knoll in two bands, the one 
retreating towards Knighton, and then following the course of the 
Fg the other finding its way less circuitously by the course of 
Chee’ Uaendos was visited by the Cambrians on the 6th of 
August, and Coxwall Knoll on the day following. No one 
having the least acquaintance with the subject can doubt that 
both are British works of defence, the former being a fortress 
of remarkable strength and itude. The triple lines of 
entrenchment here are stiffer and steeper, as well as of greater 
height, than in the case of any other British camps in the neigh- 
bourhood. Its irregularly oval area extends over a larger space of 
ground, and its two entrances at north-east and west are con- 
veniently placed and admirably furnished with facilities of defence. 
many respects it gives the pe ery of a strong permanent 
fortress, such as might have been inhabited constantly or on emer- 
gencies for a considerable time, though there is no trace here, as 
at Wapley, of a spring or reservoir for the supply of water. At 
Coxwall oll there are two ponds which might have answered 
this purpose. But we fail to discover at Caer Caradoc the 
precipitous ascent which Tacitus’s narrative supposes. Its 
character is rather, as Hartshorne has observed in this Salopia 
Antiqua, that of an elevated down. Besides this, the stream 
to be forded or swum across is conspicuous by its absence. 
The Teme at Knighton is three miles’ away. e Clun, its 
sister stream, is at a like distance. An inconsiderable rivulet, 
ealled Chapel Brook, is literally invisible from the summit, and no 
allowance for the lapse of ages and for c due to cultivation 
and civilization can persuade us that it could ever have presented 
even a nominal obstacle to the Roman invader. Neither do we find 
here the easy access to mountain fastnesses when defence was 
hopeless, whilst it must be added that no Roman station is in the 
immediate neighbourhood. That this Caer Caradoc was a place 
of great strength and importance is indubitable; and it would be 
interesting to make excavations for traces of huts or dwellings 
there. But though it may possibly have answered the description 
of Tacitus as an Ordovican and not a Silurian fortress, it has so 
many notes ef difference that one is constrained to give up an 
entrenchment worthy to have made the last standpoint of the 
gallant Briton. Of the pretensions of Coxwall Knoll (a wooded 
camp, as its name from ysgod, “silva,” and gwal, “ vallum,” 
seems to import) less can be said with plausibility. Its base is 
indeed washed by the Teme, which is here very shallow to dll 
appearance ; and it has opposite to it the Roman entrenchment at 
dop Camp, with Norton Hill at no great distance. But in its 
narrow oblong eminence of twenty acres, girt with double ditches 
and mounds following the configuration of the ground, there is no 


t altitude, certainly not the commanding height which the 
ritons generally choose; and whereas Tacitus says of the “last 
battle” that its situation was favourable to the Britons, but 
not so to the Romans, it is oe that a position so comparatively 
low-lying would be easy for the Romans to scale, while its 
absolute insulation on all sides would render it signally unfavour- 
able for the British retreat. Coxwall Knoll has some very notable 
gwen) ae sina a sort of double camp, of which the east end, 
of irregular shape, is separated from the west and larger part by a 
fosse, or perhaps nat ravine, of great depth; but*the theory 
originating with Aubrey, that it was the scene of the last battle, 
fails in so many partic that Sir Roderick Murchison was led 
to suggest a commencement of the battle two miles higher up, at 
Holloway Rocks, and a final decision at Caer Caradoc. It seems a 
sorry return for the kindness of the modern Silures, who welcomed 
the Cambrian Association-with so friendly and intelligent a spirit 
at Knighton, to rob them of the reputation of a supreme decision 
of battle in their borders; yet all that can safely be said is that 
their neighbourhood teems with vestiges of their hero’s stand- 
points, and that if we cannot accede to their claim to have fur- 
nished him with the last of these, it may be because Tacitus wrete 
from hearsay, and may have been more or less vague and erroneous 
in his account. A learned antiquary at the “Knighton meeting 
affirmed that the Breidden Hills, above the Severn, do not answer 
Tacitus’s description; but we should like to hear more about an- 
other site, suggested by Hartshorne—to wit, Cefn Carnedd, on the 
western bank of the same river, near Llandinam, ia ——— 
shire. This site, like that latest mentioned, would lie in t 
undoubted territory of the Ordovices. It may, however, comfort 
zealous and patriotic Knightonians to be assured that the question 
is one which can never, at this point of the world’s history, be 
clearly settled. 


THE SCHUMANN FESTIVAL. 


it is two years since Bonn, as the birthplace of Beetnoven, 
was chosen as the scene of the musical festival which (after 
being put off for a year by the war) commemorated the cen- 
tenary of one of the very greatest musicians whom the world 
has yet seen. A concert-hall was built specially for the occa- 
sion; artists were collected from all of Germany, and 
worked together for the common end with a zeal, fidelity, 
and diligeace worthy of such an occasion. The result was emi- 
nently successful. It is no exaggeration to say that the perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s masterpieces attained unprecedented excellence, 
and it excited an interest and enthusiasm which must have been an 
ample reward to both leaders and followers for all the toil which 
bore fruit in three days of perfect music. The impression made 
by the Beethoven Festival was one never to be forgotten; and it 
was natural that Bonn should not be content to wait for a second 
nes Beethoven to see other such three days. The Beet- 
hoven e remained standing; the organization once called into 
existence for the Beethoven celebration was réady at hand; nor was 
a new object far to seek. The most creative and original musician 
of the generation following Beethoven’s passed his last days in 
Bonn, and lies buried there. The reputation of his works, which 
for some time suffered from the intolerance of those who d 
that all music shall conform itself to their understanding of its 
principles, and from the impatience of those who do not care for 
music that requires any understanding at all, has since his death been 
steadily increasing within and without his own land. The time 
has not been long, but it has sufficed for the full establishment of 
Schumann’s fame; and when the word went forth for a Schumann 
Festival after the pattern of the recent Beethoven Festival, the 
success of the undertaking was assured beforehand. And, in fact, 
the enthusiasm excited on this occasion has been even greater 
than in the case of the Beethoven Festival. Whether this was 
due to the way having been so effectually prepared by the bril- 
liant success of two years ago, or to the personal interest of Schu- 
mann’s life and works being so recent, may be left to conjecture ; 
but the manner in which the artists performed their part was 
eertainly, if possible, more perfect, and the sympathy of the 
audience more spontaneous and complete, than in 1871. 

The effect of the Festival on the general aspect of Bonn is certainly 
very singular. A ful, and in ordinary times somewhat 
commonplace, Rhineland town is converted for half a week into a 
scene of enthusiasm to which it would be difficult to find a just 
parallel in any other country. There is an odd mixture of 
solemn exaltation and simple, almost childish, gaicty, which how- 
ever seems quite natural for the time and place. An Etonian 
reader may perhaps form an ap epg notion of this disposition 
by imagining the Fourth of June at Eton to be still a serious 
and veritable commemoration of King George IIL’s birthday, and 
all its fireworks and other diversions to be gone through with a 
deep sense of duty and an almost religious reverence for King 
George and his works. 

The celebration was made up of two evening concerts on the 
17th and 18th, and a morning concert of chamber music on the 
19th of August. Many of the artists were naturally the same who 
had been prominent two years ago, Chief of these must be 
reckoned Herr Joachim, who is the acknowledged master of all 
who handle his instrument, and who has also, by the result of a 
difference with the Prussian ex-Minister of Education, Von Miibler, 
supplied a practical illustration of the principle that it is better to 
play the fiddle well than to govern a nation badly, On this occasion 
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his principal function was that of conductor, though his violin was 
at last heard in its usual, or something more than its usual, power, in 
the final concert of chamber music. Straus was there in too, 
in his place of first violin—a worthy lieutenant of such a com- 
mander; and Madame Joachim came as before with her gift of 
song, clear and strong, as if to match the tones which her husband 
draws out of strings and wood. The most notable change among the 
leading personages was a natural, and indeed indispensable, 
one. At a feast of Schumann’s music, given in honour of 
Schumann’s memory#only one m could be thought of as the 
interpreter of his compositions for the pianoforte. e office fell, 
as a matter of right, one may say, to Madame Schumann, the 
wer and beauty of whose playing are well known to all 
lish lovers of music. On this occasion she s d herself, 

and it is almost needless to add that the active she took in the 
Festival contributed in.no small degree to its interest and success. 
Two of the leading singers were also new to the Beethoven 
Hall; Madame Wilt, of Vienna, and Herr Stockhausen, of 
Stuttgart. Herr Stockhausen’s finished and dramatic render- 
ing of German song has “during some recent seasons become 
familiar to the English public. Madame Wilt, we believe, 
is very little, if at all, sa in England. Together with 
a voice of rare quality, she has the artistic cultivation without 


which no natural gifts can be rightly developed. These whom we 
have named, with other oli companions of whom.we are 
forced to omit special mention, and an admirably trained orchestra 
and chorus, ing up the whole tale to something over five’ 


hundred,' were the fellow-workers who met together to do honour 
to Schumanun in these three days of August. e results obtained 
were such as to give a full reward“for their endeavours. It was 
impossible to come away from the Festival without a heightened 
ae of the composer, and a sense of gratitude to the artists 
who had so perfectly realized his best conceptions. 

The general effect of the music was indeed not to be compared 
to that of Beethoven’s at the former celebration. Schumann has 
not the volume or universality of Beethoven. In the handling of 
music as an instrument to express icular moods and 
emotions he is hardly to be surpassed; he can be intense, ex- 
quisite, discursive; but he is not comprehensive. He seldom 
rises above the sphere of the emotions which supply the 
motive of his work to the serene position of the mastery 
from which every part of the artist's world is seen 
in its due harmony with the whole. This final satisfaction 
and reconciliation, which is the rule with Beethoven, and is most 
conspicuous in his greatest works, is the exception wath Schumann, 
He never fails to stir, but he rarely satisfies. The a 
opened the first concert at Bonn is fiery and restless through- 
out. It is a conflict brought to an end at last only by main 
force. If there is a note of triumph at the end, it is the 
triumph of some overbearing and destroying destiny which strikes 
us with astonishment, but does not command any worship; 
some force which we acknowledge as ‘irresistible, but cannot 
reverence as good, or even understand as necessary; and we 
are left bewildered witnesses of a great event the importance of 
which cannot be realized at the time. We miss the perfection and 
sufficiency of the greatest masters. Beethoven is lord of all the 
elements, and develops a world out of chaos; Schumann is for, the 
most part a Demiurgus yp cage and uncertain of the 
issue. Perhaps this is the reason why Schumann’s most satis- 
factory works are those in wich he elaborated motives already 
determined by a poetical text. Such are the scenes from Faust, 
of which the final part was given at the second concert of the 
Festival. Goethe’s poetry is pre-eminent in the quality of 
completeness which is wanting in Schumann; and, on the 
other hand, the exalted vision with which the second 
part of Faust comes to an end strains the powers of 
articulate language to the very utmost, and may be fairly 
considered to stand in need of musical interpretation—the 
only kind of interpretation vr which is likely to throw much 
light upon it. The raptures of the Doctor Marianus and of the 


glorified Gretchen, the joy of the angels who bear up Faust’s 


immortal part to heaven, the mystery of the final chorus— 

Alles Vergiingliche 

Ist nur ein Gleichniss, 

Das liche, 

Hier wird’s Ereigniss ; 

Das Unbeschreibliche, 

Hier ist es gethan, 

Das Ewig-Weibliche 

Zieht uns hinan— 
can hardly be explained by any commentary; but they are sym’ 
thetically, illustrated by umann’s music. Madame 
Madame Wilt, and Herr Stockhausen were all admirable in this 
Eerie. One exquisitely sung passage of Herr Stock- 

usen’s solo was followed by a storm of — and a shower, 
which might almost be called a storm, of bouquets. It appears 
to be the custom on these occasions to aim the complimentary 
issile, not vaguely in the direction of the artist’s feet, as we 

do in land, but straight at his head, which is much more 
impressive to look at, but must be now and then em i 
The peculiarity which we have noticed in Schumann’s genius is, 
however, not without splendid exceptions. A notable one is the 
concerto which Madame Schumann played on the second day, In 
this the composer lifts himself to the region of pure and con- 
summate mas The impression given by this piece may 


indeed haye been partly due to the performer, for whom it was 


yet put fo: 


internatio 


We doubt whether Madame Schumann has 
her powers so completely and successfully as 
at this Festival. 


The artistic constellation has now dispersed, and Bonn re- 
sumes its usual aspect of a polyglot halting-place of Rhine 
tourists, where travellers diffidently address waiters in English-. 
G ard waiters confidently,reply in German-English: 


doubly a 


But the memory of the festal days remains, and we do not 
poge the Beethoven Hall‘will be very long allowed to stand 
vacant, 


ART AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
Ill. 
7" this, our concluding notice of the pictures, we shall give such 
description as space may permit of the several national schools 
not already passed under review. Beginning with the French, 
we can truly say, to the credit of the Vienna Exhibition, that 
never, except in France itself on the ial occasion of some 
competition, has a collection been brought together 
comparable to the present. We do not hold ourselves called 
upon to enter here ona deliberate criticism of the great French 
school—a school which will probably remain, for the next half- 
century at least, the foremost in Europe, notwithstanding the loss 
which France has sustained in the balance of European power. To 
dg justice to so large and so inviting a subjeet would need 
not a page, but a volume. We shall content ourselves with 
a rapid survey, and at once proceed to show the exceptional cha- 
racter of the collection by mentioning some few of the works 
exhibited. M. Boulanger P entey his versatility and audacity by five 
well-chosen examples. Czsar at the head of the Roman army 
marching — the snows of Germany is almost appalling in, 
its veracity. M. Bouguereau, a pretty sentimentalist, and thus 
a favourite with London dealers and the English public, is seen 
also by five works, some of a higher order than any which com- 
mercial enterprise yet brought into the London market. M. 
Breton exhibits four examples of his naturalistic manner, two of 
which, depicting sere ras have been for years familiar 
in the Gallery of the Luxembourg. M. Cabanel, in five creations, 
two of them large and most important, again stands, notwith- 
standing his extra ce, in the foremost rank of living painters. 
“Le triomphe de Flore” and “La mort de Francesca di Rimini 
et de Paolo Malatesta” cannot be overlooked when the history of 
the art of the nineteenth century comes to be written. M. Corot 
proves the monotony of his most charming landscapes combined | 
with s in no less than eleven effusions of grey-green 
pigments, the best of which we had the pleasure of praising when 
exhibited in the Gallery of French Artists in Bond Street. It is 
curious to observe how certain pictures, in passing habitually from 
exhibition to exhibition, make in the end the grand tour of 
Europe. The numerous master works here collected of MM. 
Delacroix, Desgoffe, Isabey, Rousseau, and Troyon serve still further 
to raise names which we had thought could not possibly be more 
exalted. MM. Scheffer and Delaroche, leaders in the opposite 
school, are again absent, as they ever were from even the inter- 
national Galleries of their own country. Like some of our English 
painters, presumed to be elect and precious, they have held them- 
selves aloof from the arena of public criticism, not only to their own 
loss, but to the prejudice of the principles they espoused. Two 
more painters, who, thanks in great measure to the commercial 
are now better — > 
nm any eir contemporaries, excepting per 0 
M. ‘Edouard Frére, are particularly strong in ety The a, 
M. Géréme, commands the better part of an entire wall by seven 
characteristic scenes, of which “La promenade du “4 
on the Nile may be, quoted as inimitable in workmanship, 
and in character ; consummate product 
shows, by its tender silvery greys in the water, as the 
shadowy phantoms of palm trees and vi eing Vibe a 
mirage on the shore, a simple love of natural scenery for which the 
inter has not had due credit. Four out of these seven works 
ve been.seen in London. Need we say that the other artist to 
whom we refer is M. Meisonnier, here more than ever conspicuous 
of unwonted size and complexity—Napoleon in 
1807, on horseback, surrounded by his staff and in the midst of his 
army; the foreground is reserved for a body of cavalry rushing 
pone, ihe at speed with brandished swords and loud shouts. 
This very remarkable work, nine feet long and four and a half feet 
high, lent by Sir Richard Wallace, is naturally viewed by the Ger- 
mans with admiration Op The picture showsunaccustomed 
ess of execution. e must here unwillingly stop in justice 
to the claims of other nations. We wfil just add that the 657 
works collected fairly represent the very many artists who, un- 
like those already named, have yet to acquire a Euro reputa- 
tion. We are glad to see again “Le marchand d’esclaves,” a 
chief work in the salon of 1867. The painter, M. Victor Giraud, 
we are sorry to say, died two years ago at the early age of thirty; 
the State has possessed itself of this pl of genius. When will 
our Neila yell Yo like tribute to native talent? One cause 
of the exceptionally high character of the French Galleries is that 
oa than one hun and fifty pictures are contributed by the 
tate. 
Italy makes a strenuous effort to show to advantage at Vienna, but 
wanes to state that seldom has there been so sad a display as that 
made by the 277 pictures here ambitiously placed on view. The 
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art of modern Italy has been for several generations obsolete and 
effete, but latterly a revival has set in; yet the new life, with 
few exceptions, is as bad as the previous decay and death. 
Here are present all the styles that have ever been known to exist, 
and yet not one work is the best of its kind. A place in the Inter- 
national Salon of Honour—a kind of tribune for distinguished 
talent—has been accorded to Signor Giamnetti’s “ Release of the 
Queen of Hi .” This attempt at a noble historic style is 
distinguished almost asa matter of course by feebleness, refinement, 
and conyentionality. It is certainly the reverse of an advarice on 
“ The Banishment of the Duke of Athens,” by Signor Ussi, a picture 
which won reward in a previous contest. A fairly favourable 
sample of the Italian Academic manner is given in Cavaliere 
Ciseri’s tragic scene on the banks of the river Po during the 
fatal inundation of last year. Signor Fano has been scarcely 
so successful in the line of contemporary history when he 
exaggerates the portly swagger of the gallant King ing from 
the excavations at vas ani There are a few portraits 
tolerably well painted, and again Cavaliere Induno, in Milan, takes the 
lead in that rough and ready-handed naturalism which threatens 
to bring a revolution in the art of land- 
scapes, like the intings, are without fixity o ‘ 
the only artist who approaches nature like a man, with courage, 
independence, and unflinching truth. One chief use of these world- 
5 ene is to tella nation plainly when she is going to 

e 

The Swiss make ‘a respectable show, though the fifty pictures 
exhibited seldom rise to the standard maintained by the great 
nations of Europe. It may indeed be questioned whether the 
Swiss have more of a national art than of a distinctive language; 
one is almost tempted to say that, just as the people speak the 
tongues of France, Germany, and Italy, so do the artists  * 
the several styles of the three countries which lie on 
frontiers of the Federation. And yet when we look around 
this Gallery we discover, as might anticipated, an aptitude 
among Swiss artists in the direction of snow mountains, 
Alpine pastures, cattle-herds, and peasant life. The modes 
of treatment are no doubt borrowed, but the themes are local 
and national ; indeed it is instructive to observe that, as soon as a 
Swiss artist crosses the frontier in search of a subject, he takes a step 
in the wrong direction. In this exposition of national character we 
are once more met with the anomaly that the land of mountains and 
of storms, a land which most strongly kindles imagination in the 


_ stranger, leaves the native cold and prosaic. It is not the spell 


of imagination, but the love of country and of home, known to 
be inextinguishable in the Swiss, that serves for imspiration. Data 
in proof of these conclusions might be cited in abundance did 
space permit. MM. Koller, Meuron, Grob, Meyer, ange ws 
and aed are the chiefs in the several departments y 


ited. 

Belgium and Holland, as heretofore, exhibit in adjacent Soneh 
separate rooms. Since these two nations were last weighed in the 
ce, little change either for better or worse has come to 
Belgium indeed has for years, in Paris, in Pall Mall, and at 
Kensington, so nearly touched the limits possible to the con- 
ditions under which she works, that we know beforehand pre- 
cisely how far she can go and no further. Gallait or the Tate 
Baron Leys cannot s 3 their former selves. M. Gallait 
exhibits “ Peace” and “ War,” of which every one had more than 
enough in the London Academy. The established position of 
Baron Leys is asserted by six works, all known before. M. 
Willems, fortunately the only perfect painter of satins now sur- 
viving, is less ect now than he was in Paris six years ago. 
M. Alfred Stevens, who aims at something more than silks and 
satins, would justly claim our admiration for character, tact, 
treatment, &c., had we not seen in London, Paris, or elsewhere, 
all that he has produced, or is likely to produce. The same 
observation holds as to his brother M. Joseph Stevens, who 
devotes his undivided talent to that ill-used race, the har- 
nessed and heavily burdened dogs of Belgium. In thus 
reiterating the complaint that there is little new, and that 
no progress is shown, we do but tell the old story that these In- 


ternational Exhibitions reeur too often. We cannot, however, | 


wholly pass over a couple of pictures which are seldom seen outside 
their resting-places in ed One, by M. Wauters, represents the 
ae Van Goes when insane. He is seated in a chair, distracted ; 

hind stands a monk leading a company of choristers with the 
hope that melodious voices may exorcise But the poor 
painter shows himself tortured all the more. M. Wauters, having 
in this and other works demonstrated his power, has received as 
his just reward commissions to execute important mural paintings. 
The other composition that calls for mention occupies a giant 
canvas. The subject is the “Fall of the Angels,” and the painter 
is that magnificent madman, the late Antoine Wiertz, the astound- 
ing display of whose life’s labours in Brussels is doubtless familiar 
to many of our readers. M. Wiertz, consumed by vanity, cherished 
the belief that he could s any of the old masters whom he 
might choose to emulate, and the composition before us, it may be 
admitted, exceeds Rubens in extravagance. The volume and 
weight of this Belgian section are further enhanced by works of 
unusual worth from MM. Keyser, Portaels, Madou, and Clays in 
their several departments. We feel bound to mention as a si 
that here and in other rooms large tickets @ vendre are placed on the 
— Thus the Exhibition is scarcely saved from sinking into 


The Dutch, who are always anxious not to be confounded 
with their neighbours the Belgians, make a small but laudable 
display. Yet M. Alma Tadema, the one signal phenomenon in 
Dutch art, does not appear at all, possibly because he is now a 
naturalized English Among the best-known painters re- 

sented are M. Israels, the pathetic chronicler of peasant life; M. 

isschop, who sometimes takes the spectator back to Rembrandt; 
M. Bosboom, an absolute genius when within a small church 
interior; and one or more capital marine painters, ngs M. 
Mesdag, who has always been fairly well placed in our Royal 
Academy. A survey of this Gallery shows that Dutch painters of 
the present day cherish the traditions of their forefathers, and 
emulate all antecedent styles from Rembrandt to Teniers; that, 
like the Swiss, they are true to their country and their people ; 
that they do not, for the sake of the sky of Italy or the lue 
waters of the Mediterranean, surrender the fogs of Holland and the 
mud of the Zuyder Zee. 

In the Northern schools of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia, little calls for observation. The best Russian picture is 
that of the Winter Fair in St. Petersburg, a work which 
attracted at Kensington the attention which might have been 
anticipated from its fame in Russia. Denmark does her best, but 
bad is the best ; her distinction is that she takes the lowest place 
in the scale of European art. Norway and Sweden approach as 
closely to each other as sister nations can do. Each continues as 
heretofore to be faithful to a twofold vocation; first, that of 
delineating the life of the peasant in those Northern latitudes, 
as in the genre compositions of MM. Tidemand, Fagerlin, Jernberg, 
and Nordenberg; and secondly, that of giving a faithful and loving 
transcript of fiords, torrents, water-mills, and forests, as in the 
landscapes of MM. Gude, Eckersherg, M. Miiller, and E. Berg. 
These products from the North strikingly illustrate the law every- 
where proclaimed within these Galleries, that anational art is true, 
strong, and vital just in proportion as it proves itself faithful to the 
life of the people and to the local aspects of nature. 

It is with pain that we again speak of the humiliating position 
forced upon our English artists. Seventy-two pictures, even though 
they had been better selected than those now exhibited at Vienna, 
cannot possibly do justice to our native school. Yet we know 
that Germans appreciate the English collection even such as it 
is. Still every one must feel that English pictures, usually 
limited to cabinet size, and for the most part content with a 
genre treatment, necessarily suffer when brought into compe- 
tition with large canvases from France and Germany, and 
even from Italy and Russia. We devoutly wish that it were 

ible for the whole Royal Academy to go over bodily to 
ienna. Academicians and Associates would then have to con- 
fess, as did Sir Joshua Reynolds in the Vatican, that they were 
brought into contact with noble works whereof they could not so 
much as comprehend even the fundamental principles. Yet we 
naturally looked for some compensation in the direction of English 
landscape and of native water-colour drawing. But the good cause 
of the one was rendered hopeless by two chief productions from the 
pencil of Mr. Richard ve, R.A.; while as to English water- 
colours, what do we find? Why that here conspicuously are the 
men and the works that stand at a discount in London. The space 
assigned to England is avowedly inadequate; and yet, as if to make 
bad worse, the walls reserved for the fine arts are usurped by 
botanical diagrams and other abortions of “science and art.” 
Never before has a nation gone fhto battle more deliberately 
courting defeat. It is right that our English painters, sculptors, 
and architects, when they find themselves humiliated in Vienna 
as they were in Paris, should know that it is to their generous 
and disinterested friends at South Kensington that their gratitude 
will be due. 

In our next article we hope to speak of the Sculpture of the 

Exhibition. 


REVIEWS. 


TEUFFEL’S HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE.* 


i is a good sign when one German Professor undertakes an 
English translation of a sterling work by another German 
Professor. Dr. Wagner's English is often far from idiomatic, and 
now and then he uses words in odd senses ; but there is never any 
doubt about his meaning. We have before now had to deal with 
English translations of German boolis done after such a fashion 
that we have had to turn to the original to find out the meaning of 
the translation. We have not seen Professor Teuffel’s own text, 
but we have certainly not had occasion to wish for it for that 
sega end. Dr. Wagner says, doubtless with truth, that he 

“more than once found it difficult adequately to render the 
author's meaning in English, and that he is aware that his trans- 
lation is sometimes awkward, because he has endeavoured to be 
rather faithful than elegant.” He tells us that “the German 
work is not a great achievement in point of style,” and 
that “there is not the slightest doubt but that many English 
readers will pronounce the present work ‘ dry and heavy.’” Well, 
there is no denying the truth ; Professor Teuffel’s book is dry and 


* A History of Roman Literature. By W. 8. Teufiel, Professor at 
Tiibingen. Translated, with the Author’s Sanction, by Wilhelm Wagner, 
Hamburg. 2 v London: Bell & Sons. 
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heavy; in Dr.’ Wagner’s words, “it is a store-house of learning 
and canes echolarsht rather than a brilliant composition.” We 
do not think that Dr. Wagner goes too far when he speaks of 
Professor Teuffel’s book as “ being acknowledged as the standard 
work on the history of Roman literature”; but the author has 
certainly taken no small pains to put a great deal of valuable 
matter into as repulsive a shape as he could. It is a book of the 
old German type, which seems not to be meant to be read, but 
only to be referred to. Mommsen and Curtius are eminent 
books to be read; but Professor Teuffel’s book comes to little 
more than a dictionary put into chronological order. Now a 
dictionary in alphabetical order is a dictionary, and there is no 
mistake about it. We should feel it a serious loss if our Potthast’s 
Wegwetser were to be taken from us; but we never thought of 
reading our Potthast straight through. Now it is not fair to 
put Teuffel and Potthast on the same level, because Potthast is 
simply a dictionary, while Teuffel is a history, and a very valuable 
history. But when the history and the biography and the criticism 
and the references and extracts and lists of editions and notices of 
reviews and articles all come, if in different types, yet in one con- 
secutive text, the thing is made ugly to look at and unpleasant to use. 
We had hoped that this kind of thing was going out of fashion in 
Germany as well as in England. And it is the more pity that it 
should have been fallen back upon in the case of a book where the 
matter itself is so excellent. History of Roman Literature, one 
especially conceived in the wide and liberal spirit in which Pro- 
fessor Teuttel’s work is conceived, should have been a book which 
could be read and not only referred to. Foremost among its 
merits is that it really deals with Roman literature as a whole, 
and not merely with the literature of two or three arbitrarily chosen 
centuries. It does not seem to be Professor Teuffel’s way to put 
anything forth in a bold and striking manner; otherwise one might 
have looked for some vigorous assertion of the true position of the 
Latin language in the history of the world. But, if he does not 
formally set forth, he not the less practically acts on, the doctrine 
that the tongue of Rome is something more than the mere tongue 
of Cicero and Virgil, something more than a tongue in which 
schoolboys may be set to make imitative verses, something more than 
a tongue whose literature may supply speakers in public assem- 
plies with hack quotations.. Professor Teuffel, in short, altogether 
rises above mere classical exclusiveness. We have here a History 
of Roman Literature in which their full space is given to those 
branches of it to which the tongue and the y ae to of Rome really 
owe their abiding and Imperial character—to the legal and to the 
Christian writers. It is something to find a list of Roman writers 
which does not stop with Juvenal and Tacitus, which does not 
even stop with Ausonius and Claudian, but the last names in 
which are Ealdhelm, Beda, Tatwine, and Winfrith, otherwise 
Boniface. We should have been well pleased to have gone on 
further still, at least, we think, to the twelfth century. Roman 
literature, it strikes us, comes to an end where Romance literature 
begins. At that point Latin ceases to be the universal language. 
Long before that time it had been used, as the list of English 
writers we have just quoted shows, by many whose native tongue 
it was not. But it was still the universal tongue; it was the only 
tongue which men in the old Western provinces of Rome thought 
of writing. It was when men in Italy, Gaul, and Spain found out 
that the language which they spoke had become something essen- 
tially different from the language which they wrote, when they 
found that it was possible to write as well as to speak in the 
despised vulgar tongue, then, and not till then, the Latin tongue 
ceased to be universal. Beda had written in Latin, as Jornandes 
had written in Latin, because it was the universal tongue of 
the West, the tongue which was native to all save barbarian 
Goths or lishmen, and which was the only tongue that 
barbarian Goths and Englishmen needed to learn. That the 
Teutonic nations, both within the Empire and within the other 
world of our own island, adopted Latin as their literary q 
is, in truth, the greatest of all trophies of Roman conquest. It is 
when new tongues spring out of Latin itself, when men begin to 
write Italian, Spanish, Provencal, or French by the side of Latin, 
that the dominion of Latin is for the first time seriously shaken. 
For a long time the use of the Latin a had been something 
artificial. Men thought and spoke in Romance, but, when they 
had to write, they exchanged their Romance for Latin. But as soon 
as the Romance to’ to be written, the use of Latin was not 
only artificial, but consciously artificial. Dante must have turned 
over in his own mind the question whether he would write his 
great poem in the in which he spoke or in the lan- 
ge in which he wrote his political treatise. As soon 
as this recognition of the Romance — is accomplished, 
native Latin literature comes to an end. The case is different from 
that of a foreigner writing Latin in any age. Latin is supplanted 
by its own children, or, more strictly, by later forms of itself; it 
is no longer the one tongue which suggests itself; it is something 
archaic, something chosen by preference, instead of another tongue 
which is more familiar. It will of course be remarked that, alongside 
of this recognition of the Romance languages, which we may look on 
as spread over the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, there 
s to be a great improvement in the Latin literature of the time. 
This is what could not fail to happen. As soon as men became fully 
conscious that Latin was not their own natural tongue, they began 
to write it with the care and accuracy with which men write a 
strange tongue. It had been so with foreigners all along. There 
never was any time in England in which men wrote such verses as 
those with which the Italian poet commemorated the imprisonment 
of Lewis the Second, 


We think then that Professor Teuffel might very well have 
gone on a little further, and might have traced the history of Roman 
literature till it split asunder into a natural Romance and an artifi- 
cial Latin literature. At the same time our feeling towards him 
is one of pure thankfulness for having carried it on so far as he 
has done; the great point is gained when a History of Roman 
Literature overleaps the artificial classical barrier, and gives us not 
only Augustin “a Jerome, not only Boetius and Cassiodorus, but 
our own Breda and Boniface. This witness is the more precious, 
as it is plain that Professor Teuffel starts from the classical point 
of view, but that he has seen that a History of Roman Literature, to 
be what its name professes, must rise above classical narrowness. 
When a man fully understands that the classical Latin poets, with 
their imitative Greek metres, are really interlopers, and that the 
medieval Saturnians are the true representatives of the old 
Saturnians of Nevius, then he really understands the history of 
Roman literature, but not till then. 

Professor Teuffel’s book is not a History of the Latin Language, 
but _a History of Roman Literature—two things which are quite 
distinct. With the forms of the language therefore, and with its 
relations to other languages, he has little todo. But he has to do 
with every scrap of extant Latin writing from the earliest times to 
the latest, and he certainly has gone through the whole of his 
task with amazing thoroughness. He has recorded, we are not 
ashamed to say, a great number of writers of whom we had never 
before heard, and we do not see that the book at all flags when it 
draws neartotheend. Each author comes in his proper order, with 
comments on his literary and historical position, with a list of his 
writings, illustrated by such comments as each suggests, and a fur- 
ther list of the editions and of modern writers who have dealt with 
them. It is all this which, as we have said, is put together in a wa 
which Dr, Wagner allows to be dull and heavy, and whic 
certainly does remind us of a Bibliographical Dictionary put in 
chronological order. But the matter which is thus thrown into a 
needlessly repulsive form is as good and full, and, allowing for some 
of the oddities of the translation, as clear, as it well could be. We 
have never seen any book in which such a vast amount of informa- 
tion about the Roman writers and their works is packed so close 
together in a form which, though certainly wearisome to read 
through, is easy enough to consult. It would perhaps have been 
easier still if the references in the index had been made 
to pages instead of to sections or phs—a way which is 
always puzzling at the moment of reference, though it has the 
advantage of not involving so much change in the case of successive 
editions. 

The book, however, is not so purely bibliographical as might 
seem at first sight from merely turning over the devoted to 
any particular author. Professor Teuffel skilfully groups the 
various departments of Roman literature according to periods and 
according to subjects, and he well brings out the leading character- 
istics of each. At Rome, as elsewhere, verse came before prose, 
and Latin prose composition was checked ina way in which Greek 

rose composition was not—in the same way, in short, in which 
Eatin itself afterwards checked the growth of the modern 
languages of Europe. The beginning of Latin prose writing, as 
distinguished from the publication of mere legal formule, is 
placed by Professor Teutiel with the publication of the speech of 
the Censor Appius Claudius against with hus. Then 
came a time in which the growth of the native literature was 
checked through the fashion of the Roman historians writing in 
Greek, just as the medieval historians wrote in Latin. It is with 
another famous Censor, the elder Cato, that the literature of 
Rome really begins again. On this Professor Teutfel begins to 
comment :— 

For long, however, the written remained insignificant by the side 
of the spoken one, and became its equal only in the time of Cicero, when the 
prose attained to its climax and became the adequate expression of the 
author’s individuality. A rhetorical character remained to it for ever from 
its origin. In the first century of the Imperial period it begins already to 
decay, by being mixed with poetical diction and becoming estranged from 
natural expression. The decay of accidence and syntax begins also about. 
this time. Later on, the plebeian element found admission. And when the 
influence of —— writers who were not guided by a native sense of 
language and who mixed up the diction and style of all periods, became 

valent in literature, the confusion became still greater. The language of 

iterature became more and more different from the living language, and 
became entirely dependent upon the culture attained by each writer, which 
continually fell to a lower level. The more the provincial idioms were 
developed into the Romance languages, the more did Latin become a foreign 
tongue. 


This last remark naturally leads to the line of thought in which 
we ourselves indulged a little while back. Professor Teufiel says 
a little later :— 


The centuries 5 my | which Rome possessed no literature are those of her 
real greatness. Her literature arose through the demands of school and 
stage, when the instruction gained by youths from accompanying their 
fathers to the market-place and into the Senate appeared no longer sufiicient, 
and when the stage was expected to give continuous theatrical exhibitions 
besides the customary national farces and dances. The Roman literature 
was, therefore, from its very beginning under the influence of the Greek ; 
through this it was called into life, remained in its way always dependent 
on it, and thus could gain ground only at the expense of the genuine old 
Roman character. 


In short, the book, though it is rather hard work using it, is one 
which we can thoroughly recommend, and we are not surprised at 
the success which it has already met with among the scholars of 
its own country. 


| | 

| 
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TRISTRAM’S LAND OF MOAB.* 


E have always had a little grudge against books of travel, 
though travel books are the most delightful reading in the 
world. The grudge springs simply from a sense that every 
traveller is robbing us of a little of the unknown. The griffins and 
strange beasts that marked the unexplored spaces of the older 
maps have hardly a waste left to browse in, and every season 
brings a new adventurer to the phical Society with a fresh 
bit of the _ discovered in his t- yo one ng of pre- 
serving a ent of the world’s mystery lay, as we fondl 
hoped, in the Bedouin and the Turcoman; but the t ywa 
mystery has all but ceased to be a mystery since the Russian 
bayonets pushed their way to Bokhara, and now Mr. Tristram pre- 
sents us with the inevitable octavo which solves for ever the 
problem of Moab. The problem, too, is solved with a fatal com- 
pleteness. When Burton wanders alone to Medina, or Livingstone 
undertakes single-handed the exploration of the Nile sources, 
there are always nooks which they are forced to avoid, and certain 
ts of human knowledge which escape their scrutiny. 
But Mr. Tristram strictly follows Biblical precedent. He goes 
through the land to subdue it, and his company “licketh up the 
very grass thereof.” Arab suzerains protect him from the lances 
of the Desert. If he gets into trouble at Kerak, Pachas move 
armies to deliver him. His party is — for every emergency ; 
however wild are the savages he meets, he has a missio to 
spring on them who is familiar with their tongue and their 
manners; he has a botanist for every shrub and a pho pher 
for every ruin. wee besides all this, he is a _— in _ 
—naturalist, philologer, anti % logist, Nimrod; he is 
equally ready Frith his gun ae fossil. er, his Bible or 
his Arabic, equally adept in solving the difficulties of Bedouin 
etiquette, or stuffing a vulture, or determining a site. And besides 
all this, he carries a pen, and a very deft and ready pen, and when 
there is anything to tell he knows how to tell it ; and so Moab has 
been reft from the domain of the unknown and the unknowable, 
and lies all mapped out and photographed and described in a very 
pretty little octavo for our drawing-room tables. 

Not that Mr. Tristram is without his adventures by any means. 
There is an imprisonment at Kerak which ponent breaks the 
middle of his story, and there isa most effective skirmish at its very 
opening. As the little party rounded the southern end of the Dead 
Sea they came upon “a savage-looking lot,” who held the boundary 
_ between Edom and Moab with a constancy worthy of olden 

They were a savage-looking lot, more like Maoris, or Fiji islanders, than 
any western race, as they yelled and capered, evidently meaning mischief, 
and stripped for the fight, for the Bedouin, unless mounted, always go naked 
into battle. Some had guns, some spears, a few h swords, and many 
only most formidable clubs, or maces with a round spiked head. 

e were bewildered for the moment, and I feared the Séfieh was destined 
to be, for the second time, a turning point for me. Suddenly our gallant old 
sheik, Selameh, dashed across the stream to parley with the single mounted 
horseman, a fine-looking, wild fellow, clad in a sheepskin coat with the woolly 
side in, and painted yellow. Several shots were fired harmlessly from the 
ther side, but none in return from ours. As the old sheik mounted on the 
“opposite bank, his horse sank in the mud, and rolled over; in an instant he 
was dragged out by the ruffians, his gun and all else taken from him, and 
he was lost to our sight in the meélée. 

Some of the foe now waded across to where we were standing in line by the 
edge, apparently aiming at capturing some of the mules behind. One of our 
Jehalin footguard, a fine young Bedouin, who was my special companion, 
and had been also with me on my former expedition, tried to push them 
back, and was instantly felled senseless to the ground, by the butt end of a 
gun, which cut his cheek to the bone. Another fellow came up, as if to 
despatch him with his club, but was held back by his own party. Old 
Hamzi now came to the front on foot, assured us that it was a tribal quarrel, 
and that we had nothing to do with the fray, and, barelegged, waded across 
in great excitement, when he too was lost in the yelling crowd. 


But the skrimmage turned out to be a sheer mistake, and a liberal 
baksheesh soon opened a way through the border country into a 
Jand “which has not been traversed at leisure by any explorer 
since the fall of the Roman Empire”; for hurried visits to a few 
ef its more obvious sites, such as the visit of Irby, have little in 
common with the very thorough exploration which Mr. Tristram 
-was able to accomplish. The country is in effect a high table-land 
lifted some four thousand feet above the level of the Dead Sea, into 
which it falls to the westward in a succession of gentle valleys 
which narrow as they descend into wild ravines, while some thirty- 
five miles to the eastward it is again bounded by the low and 
barren ridge of limestone which forms the watershed, and is the 
conventional boundary of Arabia. Across this strip of table-land 
runs the great gorge of Arnon, breaking it into two portions, which 
seem always to have preserved a remarkable distinctness in physical 
and political character. To the north lie the great pastoral reaches 
where Reuben abode “ among the sheepfolds to hear the bleatings 
of the flocks,” a country which had been previously traversed and 
described, though not very accurately, by Biblical explorers. To 
the south lies the district which remained to the Moabites, and 
which served as a base from which they were again able to regain 
the country which had been torn from them by the Israelites—a 
district about which very little has been hitherto known, and whose 
minute description in the present work isa remarkable contribution 
to geographical and Scriptural research. Its character is that of a 


* Bhe Land of Moab: Travels and Discoveries on the East Side of the 
Dead Sea and Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. 
Canon of Durham. With a Chapter on the Persian Palace of Mashita, by 
Jas, Fergusson, F.R.S. With Map, and Illustrations by C. L. Buxton and 

CJ London: John Murray. 1873. 


land of tillers, as the character of the northern district is that of a 
land of shepherds. Knolls of bare limestone rise here and there 
out of the rich red loam which forms the general soil of the plateau, 
and which has been swept down by water action from the eastern 
hills. ‘Had the country,” remarks Mr. Tristram, “ been without 
these excrescences of rock, affording unlimited facilities for cistern 
excavation, and for the storing of water supplies, it is utterly im- 
possible that it could ever have sustained, as it has done, a vast 
resident and agricultural population.” As it is, after all the waste 
of time, its resources remain really ——— The wells remain 
as of old. The limestone knolls are still honeycombed with vast 
cisterns that need only to be put in order. The soil is still fertile, 
and nothing is wanted but a settled government and the simplest 
conditions of peace and order to restore Moab to its old prosperity. 

In reading accounts of the more sacred ground west of the Jordan 

we are often inclined to sympathize with Mrs. Burton’s piteous 
rotest against the peculiar enthusiasm which she styles “ Holy 
nd on the brain.” Whatever other attractions Palestine may 
have, nature has made little there to see, and man with his wars 
and Crusades has left—if the Exploration Fund will allow us to sa 
so—very little to discover. But on the eastern side of Jordan, and, 
above all, in Moab, the scenery is often on a scale which needs no 
enthusiasm to enjoy, while the remains of the past have an interest 
to the architect and the antiquary which can hardly be equalled 
elsewhere. Each of the limestone knolls we have noticed is 
crowned with the ruins of a forsaken city, Greek, Herodian, 
Roman—in one memorable case Persian—here and there turned in 
later times into the fortress of the Crusader or the hold of the 
Arab chieftain, but for the most part abandoned and left to quiet 
decay ever since the Saracen wave rolled over them in the first 
years after the death of the Prophet. A ride of a few hours carries 
the traveller past buildings which would be notable anywhere, and 
which exercise a strange fascination as they stand silent in the 
Moabite waste. On the ride from Rabba, which we take at a 
venture, Mr. Tristram traverses a Roman road with three Roman 
milestones prostrate beside it. In an hour's time he comes upon 
“a tolerably perfect little Roman temple,” with its adytum still 
standing, and the pillars thrown down beside their bases. A 
few more miles bring him to the great temple of Kasr Rabba, 
its gigantic columns still lying shattered as the earthquake 
left them. Another ride leads through terrace-gardens walled 
by blocks of basalt to the Roman débris of Shihon, with a 
vast view from its hill-top far away to Jerusalem and Mount 
Hor. There is hardly one of these ruins at which one is not 
tempted to stop and ask for a little digging and delving, but the 
interest of none of them equals that of the exquisite — of 
Mashita, whose discovery would alone have made Mr, Tristram’s 
excursion a very memorable one :— 

Suddenly drawing rein in front of Mashita, after a headlong dash at a 
herd of gazelles across the Hadj road, we were astonished at the unexpected 
magnificence of the ruins, unknown to history, and unnamed in the maps. 
It has evidently been a palace of some ancient prince. ‘here is no trace of 
any town or buildings round it. The only remains, outside the walls, are 
those of a deep well near the 8.W. corner. It must have stood out on the 
waste, in solitary grandeur, a marvellous example of the sumptuousness and 
selfishness of ancient princes. 

We were at first perfectly bewildered by the variety and magnificence of 
the architectural decorations. The richness of the arabesque carvings, 
and their perfect preservation, is not equalled even by those of the Alhambra, 
though in somewhat the same style. The whole consists of a large square 
quadrangle, faeing due north and south, 170 yards in extent on each tace ; 
with round bastions at each angle, and five others, semicircular, between 
them, on the E., N., and W. faces, all, like the wall, built of finely-dressed 
hard stone. 

But it is on the south face that the resources of Eastern art have been 
most lavishly expended. There are here six bastions, besides the corner 
ones ; for the fretted front, which extends for 52 yards in the centre of the 
face, has a bold octagonal bastion on either side of the gateway. This gate- 
way is the only entrance to the palace, and on either side is the most 
splendid fagade imaginable, of which our photographs alone can convey a 
correct idea. The wall is 18 feet high, and covered with the most elaborate 
and beautiful carving, nearly intact, and hardly injured either by time or 
man. 

Mr. Tristram has added a conjectural restoration of the ruins by 
Mr. Fergusson, which seems to us to be built upon a number of very 
loose guesses and hypotheses, such as that of a substantial identity 
between work which he admits to be in effect Roman work of the 
seventh century after Christ and the work of Assyrian builders 
in we know not how many centuries before the Christian era. But 
Mr. Fergusson’s familiarity with the architecture of India gives a 
very different importance to his conclusion that in the palace of 
Mashita, which he believes to have been erected by Chosroes as a 
hunting lodge during the few years before the reconquests of 
Heraclius in which he remained master of Syria and Asia Minor, 
we possess the only known link between the Roman architecture 
of the West and the great lines of Eastern buildings which are 
represented by the Jumna Musjid at Delhi. The earliest Indian 
mosques are of the thirteenth century, and the “ wide gap” 
between this date and the seventh “can only be bridged over by 
buildings in Persia and the countries between that and India,” 
which he believes still exist to reward some day the research of 
the architectural investigator. But even across this gap he is able 
to trace a substantial identity between Mashita and the Indian 
buildings in ground-plan, the elevation of their facade, and the 
elaborate style of decoration which is common to both. “ That 
peculiar conventional treatment of vegetable forms’ which is the 
principal beauty of the facade at Mashita is reproduced, without 
the animals of course, in almost all the mosques at Gujerat.” This 
is not the place to discuss Mr, Fergusson’s theory, but the mere fact 
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that he assigns so important a place to the palace of Chosroes is 
enough to direct ann to hita, even if one were not 
attracted by the exquisite instances of wall ornamentation which 
Mr. Tristram has given in the illustrations to his book. 

. But though explorers are bound to give attention to ruins, it is 
pretty plain that Mr. Tristram’s natural taste does not lead him to 
stones. He is a very fair antiquary, and he is a keen geologist, 
but he only really kindles at the sight of birds of the air and beasts 

ughout the volume; guns are perpet ing off, and this thi 

or that thing being “ bagged ” ; but sport + aiveahie enough when, 
as in this case, the game-bag supplies the dinner-table and furnishes 
the one relief from tual boiled mutton, or when science 
glorifies butchery, and the bird is fetched down to be properly 
tabulated under its genus and species. But there are some crea- 
tures that have been described too often to give any excuse for 
murder on the score of science, and which certainly afford no excuse 
for it on the score of the table, and we could heartily wish that 
the page had been blotted from the book where its author pictures 
his party rushing into the midst of a flock of vultures, and for 
want of guns breaking the poor creatures’ legs with the butts of 
their riding-whips. Still, to do him justice, Mr. Tristram prefers 
live birds to dead ones, and one of his liveliest sketches is that of 
the bird-life over Arnon :— 

While we stood on the edge, looking down into that noble rift, the great 
birds of prey were sallying forth to forage. The griffons circled and soared 
from their eyries lower down, till lost to sight in the sky: the buzzards 
lazily flapped their heavy wings as they crossed and recrossed : but, grandest 
ornithological sight of all, a pair of lammergeyers ( Gypaétus pg, te 
largest on the wing of our raptorial birds, kept sailing up and down, back- 
wards and forwards, quartering the valley, and keeping always close to the 
brow, the sinuosities of which they followed without a perceptible movement 
of their wings; only their long tails gently steering them in and out, as 
each time they passed us, easily within ot, on a level with our eyes. 
They were perfectly fearless, as though they knew the sportsman had only 
No. 7 in their barrels; and in the morning sunlight their brown tails and 
wings gleamed with a rich copper hue, and their ruddy breasts shone 
brightly golden. 

Quite as fresh and delightful is the description of Callirrhoe and 
the great gorge through which the sulphur springs make their way 

Dead Sea. After endless rides and endless ruins, the scramble 
in this wonderful gorge is a treat which the reader enjoys as keenly 
as the scramblers themselves seem to have relished it. By an 
amusing sort of irony, considering the very religious and Sabba- 
tarian tone of the party, their guides chose to implicate them 
at this spot in an act of devil worship by their sacrifice of a lamb 
to ap the demons whom their presence was supposed to 
disturb. Nothing is more roge Soey the journey than the 
lights and shadows of Arab life which it brings us across. The 
wild Beni Ateyeh and their skirmish at the ford, the robber chiefs 
of Kerak, the courteous and chivalrous Zadam, chief of the Beni 
Sakk’rs, the Bedouin tribes migrating in long lines of camels 
across the waste, the hunt after the stolen horses, are all charmi 
pictures of the life of the Desert. Our favourite in the whole boo 
is one Goblan, a tall, fellow, over sixty, with a grey 
moustache, a sabre cut along the cheek, and a bloodshot eye, who 
tells the story of his first crime :— 

When a vi man, riding over the plain, he noticed a horseman 
before him pe mare : seized him—he re- 
solved he would have the mare, and, watching his opportunity, he speared 
the rider, and carried off the animal. The murdered man was a Beni 
Sakk’r, though net of Zadam’s sept. man was recognized, and the 
crime suspected. Years have passed, and Goblan knows not the name or 
the family of his victim: but he feels sure that some one has vowed 
vengeance, and that he shall yet suffer retribution. “I cannot sleep,” said 
he, “ without seeing the grey mare and her rider before me. But she was a 
splendid mare ! ho would not have killed a stranger for her ?” 

But, as we have said, there are other things than good stories 
in this book. The explorers did a great deal of careful and valuable 
work; the verification of the site of Macherus, the discovery of 
that of Zoar, and, above all, the exploration of Mashita, would 
suffice to raise this expedition above the general level of similar 
journeys. An account of the flora of Moab, contributed by the 

te Mr. Hayne, who acted as botanist to the party, is chiefly in- 
teresting as confirmiag and developing the conclusions —_—- 
arrived at by Mr. Lowe from his survey of the shores of the Dead 
Sea. Altogether the book is a very interesting one, and we can 
—_ —_ ture explorers will imitate Mr. Tristram’s party in the 

and thoroughness of its research. 


A SIMPLETON.* 

_— stupid and malicious beings, the anonymous critics, have, 

we regret to say, been once more vexing the peaceable soul 
of Mr. Charles Reade. Their last charge against him, made in 
“studiously courteous terms of course,” is that he is a plagiarist. 
Mr. Reade accordingly annihilates these wretched cavillers in a 
preface to his new volume. He replies that he borrows facts from 
every accessible source, but is not a plagiarist ; he appropriates raw 
materials, in other words, but does not steal the manufactured 
article. Mr. Reade proceeds to boast of the variety of the sources 
from which he draws, and assures us that he rarely writes a novel 
“without milking about two hundred heterogeneous cows” into his 
=. Now as we have not been watching for criticisms upon Mr. 

e with that anxiety which the importance of the topic seems 
to him to justify, we are unable to say whether he puts a fair 


* A Simpleton. A Story of the Day. By Charles Reade, London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1873, eg 


interpretation upon them. Taking his account of the matter, how 
ever, we agree that the charge is absurd. It is a ap omer 
misuse of to call a man_a plagiarist because he gets up a 
subject before he proceeds to write about it. And Mr. Reade is 
perfectly right to study “ men, journals, blue-books, histories, law 
reports,” and anything else that comes in his way before describing 
the prisons, lunatic asylums, or manufactories, with which he may 
be ing. Indeed, the accusation, as he states it, is so silly fhat 
we have a lurking suspicion that he may have misunderstood his 
accusers. Perhaps, if we may venture upon a conjecture, they 
meant to make another charge, which would bear not against Mr. 
Reade’s literary honesty, but against his skill as an artist; and to 
which, in our opinion, the answer would be not quite soeasy. The 
meant, it may be, not todeny Mr. Reade’s right to seek for ie | 
wherever he could find them, but to complain of his method 
of turning them to account. They would fully admit, for example, 
that a novelist ought to read a blue-book about Trade Unions 
before writing a story which turns upon trade disputes; but they 
would add that undigested lumps of blue-book ought not to appear 
in the finished product. If this were the intention of the criticism, 
however badly it might be expressed, we should be inclined to say 
that there was some force in it; and, indeed, that the fault thus 
indicated goes far to explain why Mr. Reade’s books, with all their 
undeniable merits of vigour, decision, and brilliance, have yet a 
certain stamp of inferiority. 

We may best illustrate our meaning from his poe perform- 
ance. The Simpleton is unmistakably a good novel. It carries the 
reader along with it. The adventures, when measured by Mr. 
Reade’s scale, are not altogether preposterous, and, in short, though 
one is sometimes inclined to cat when the author means us to 
impressed, we admire its audacity and liveliness. The characters 
are of course those with which Mr. Reade has made us familiar 
in we know not how many previous stories. There is the regular 
type of handsome healthy young woman, with strong affections 
and inferior reasoning powers, coming right by intuition instead of 
logic, saying No when she means Yes, and most ashamed of herself 
a she is blundering into some action of unselfish heroism. In 
fact, there are, as usual, two of these young women—one in the 
costume of a lady, and the other, for the sake of contrast, 
in the costume of a farmer’s daughter. We know them per- 
fectly well, and like them very much; though we are a little 
surprised at the complacency with which Mr. Reade hugs 
himself on his knowledge of human nature when for the 
hundredth time he unravels the secret of feminine coquetry. 
Then, equally of course, there is the noble young man with 
big brains and muscles, who about exposing medical and 
other pedants with a few pithy common-sense maxims. He is 
always equal to any emergency, and whether he is turned adrift on 
the Atlantic Ocean or at night in an African desert, he 
always has about him the ball of string or the pair of scissors 
which, such is his ingenuity, supply him with the means of over- 
coming sharks and tigers, whether bestial or human. On this 
occasion he is a doctor, and invariably sees at a glance the simple 
cause of the evil which has evaded the penetration of all the stupid 
old fogies who call themselves practitioners. The adven- 
ture upon which the novel turns is one of those good old-fashioned 
catastrophes which have been part of the common stock of 
novelists time out of mind. The admirable doctor is married to 
one of the admirable young women, who has unluckily no know- 
ledge of housekeeping. ey get into difficulties, and the doctor 
has to take an appointment which involves a separation. Then, by 
a strange series of adventures, he is supposed to be drowned, and 
escapes only at the price of losing his reason for many months. 
Consequently his wife goes through the usual brain fever, remorse 
for previous extravagance, conversion to better habits for the sake 
of her orphan son and her husband’s memory; and, finally, a 
temptation to marry a clever scoundrel. We need hardly say that 
this last trial hap the of the 
nor shall we fom: our readers by hinting at the conclusion. “As 
to the plot and characters,” says Mr. Reade, “they are invented.” 
In one sense they undoubtedly are; the characters were invented 
a good many years ago when Mr. Reade first took to novel-writing, 
and we can only congratulate them and him on the immense 
vitality, whether in him or them, which still enables their creator 
to follow their fortunes with as keen an interest as ever. As for 
the plot, we have certainly never read anything precisely like it, 
but we do not imagine that its contrivance can have inflicted any 

t torture upon a brain so ingenious and fertile as that of Mr. 
e 


We return, however, to the criticism from which we started. 
The course of the plot, as it will be seen, involves, besides other 
details, a good deal of medical business, some nautical business, 
and, as the hero turns up at Cape Town after his escape, some 
South African business. : gives us his authorities in 
each of these departments. His medical knowledge, he tells us, 
comes partly from personal experience, partly from books “ far too 
numerous to specify.” The nautical details were supervised by 
two practical seamen. For South Africa he gives us a list of 
authorities, but his chief obligation, he says, is to Mr. Boyle, 
who wrote and has republished some admirable letters to the 
Daily Telegraph. Mr. e, it may be admitted, has crammed 
himself (we do not use the word in an offensive sense) elaborately 
for his task ; and so far we are grateful to him. When we come, 
however, to inquire into the use of his materials our commendation 
must be more qualified. To take instances, we have no objection 
to one result of his medical studies, The hero, as we have said, 
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loses his reason, and, as it returns, only recovers his memory in a 
y fluctuating, capricious manner. There are cases on record 
justifying this description, and Mr. Reade has turned them to good 
account, A man in whose memory all events previous to a certain 
date have been completely blotted out is not only an interesting 
phenomenon to physicians and psychologists, but is in a very 
pathetic situation. He is therefore a fit subject for art; 
and Mr. Reade uses his patient skilfully. The efforts to regain 
the lost thread of memory, the pain felt when certain old 
memories start again into life—these and other strange combina- 
tions of thought and emotion give interest to the story; and, if a 
more delicate artist might have turned them to better account than 
Mr. Reade, they still impress us when portrayed in his vigorous 
blacks and whites. But, if this is an instance of a fair use of cram, we 
can hardly say as much for some of the nautical information. Here, 
as elsewhere, Mr. Reade gives us irrelevant bits of information 
which have no conceivable bearing on the story or its development; 
and which at most could only be defended on De Foe’s principle of 
attempting to deceive us into belief by the very fact of their 
irrelevancy. Nobody, however, could give to a story so palpably 
melodramatic as A Simpleton more than that amount of belief which 
we ordinarily concede to fiction, even were it not too plain that 
these ents of irrelevant matter are dragged in, partly because 
Mr. Reade is too much pleased with his recent information not to 
exhibit it, and partly because it gives him a chance of trampling 
upon various idiotic prejudices common amongst mankind. us 
we are suddenly introduced to the sea-serpent for no particular 
reason except by way of expressing Mr. Reade’s passionate con- 
viction that people who deny the existence of sea-serpents on 
@ priort grounds are fools. It is odd that any one should be so 
anxious to denounce this particular form of folly as to drag a sea- 
serpent into a novel for the express purpose; for, after all, we 
don’t happen to know any one who denies the possibility of sea- 
serpents as big as whales, though the evidence for their 
actual existence is unluckily very doubtful. In this instance 
the superabundant pugnacity indicated in the superfluous assault 
on the sceptics has a kind of humorous effect ; but elsewhere the 
constant intrusion of the odds and ends of facts which Mr. 
Reade thinks it may be useful to us to know, and which he assumes 
that we are perverse enough to ignore, becomes rather tiresome. A 
novel ought to be a novel, and not to be stuck over with hints upon 
housekeeping, — for killing sharks, suggestions as to ostrich 
farming, and observations upon the geology of “ diamondiferous ” 
strata. The hints, it is true, are introduced under cover of illus- 
trating the hero’s cleverness; but one can’t help feeling that the 
hero is Mr. Reade in disguise, bursting with stores of information 
just laid in, and unable to refrain from communicating them. We 
ve, however, a still more serious objection to Mr. Reade’s method. 
He names about a dozen books on South Africa which he has 
read for the ses of this novel. Now we frankly 
confess that our acquaintance with African scenery is not sufficient 
to enable us to judge directly of the merit of Mr. Reade’s descrip- 
tions ; but we must confess to a profound distrust of such compila- 
tions. No description of seenery which we have ever been able to 
compare with the original was worth a farthing unless done from 
actual observation, and few are good for much that have not been 
at least prepared on the spot. Now Mr. Reade, with all his talent, 
is not an exception to the rule. Whether he makes many actual 
blunders or not is more than we will say; but nobody can mis- 
take the second-hand nature of his descriptions. Mr. Reade’s 
enviable self-reliance takes him too far when he fancies that 
he can really paint a picture without seeing the original, and 
do Africa without moving out of his study, by a few guide-books, 
— travels, and letters of newspaper Correspondents. 
ithout giving more instances, we may say that our view of 
the proper limits of a novelist’s art is unfortunately different from 
Mr. e’s. We are glad that on this occasion he has not treated 
us to a political or social disquisition disguised as a story; but we 
could wish that he had also refrained from emptying his note- 
books quite so recklessly. Perhaps we are treating the whole 
affair rather too seriously; the author seems often to be writing as 
if he were indulging in a practical joke, or burlesquing himself. 
He can, however, show so much spirit at times that we cannot but 
wish for a more artistic management of his materials. 


LIFE OF MOHAMMED.* 


HIS very able and most interesting volume is strictly an 

apology for the Founder of Islam, and for the doctrines 
which he wrought into a system. It regards the prophet as 
arraigned before the tribunal of European thought, a expresses 
the emphatic conviction of one who is no blind and unreasoning 
believer in his mission, that by that tribunal he has been unjustly 
tried, misunderstood, and condemned. Nothing but good, we 
may confidently say, can come from impartial critical efforts made 
by the adherents of one creed to correct or remove the miscon- 
ceptions formed of that creed by others; and happily there are 
few subjects on which the progress of thought during the present 
century has done so much to bring about a more healthy state of 
feeling asin the matter of Mahometanism, so far as Mahomet 
himself can be made responsible for it. The phase of opinion 
which marked the pages of Prideaux, and which delighted to 


* A Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed. By 
Syed Ameer Ali, Moulvi, M.A., LL.B. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. London: Williams & Norgate. 1873. 


paint Mahomet as a conscious impostor sent out by the devil 
to do his own special work, either has passed away or is confined 
within bounds so narrow as to have lost all influence; and to this 
mere negative gain has been added a more truthful and generous 
appreciation both of the man and of his work. Mahomet has of 
late years had many biographers, and there is not one among 
them who has not set himself patiently to sift the grains 
of truth about his career which may have been mingled with 
falsehood in the vast mass of Mahometan tradition, not one who 
has not shown a praiseworthy anxiety to avoid ascribing to 
him, on inadequate evidence and suspicious authority, words or 
acts which would tell against his good name. Some of them may 
have started with a bias against him; some may have felt that 
bias sensibly weakened as they went on with their task ; some may 
have ended their work as they began it, with a painful sense that 
in the prophet of Islam not a little dross was mixed up with the 
pure gold. But all have seen and acknowledged that he has been 
charged with many offences which he never committed, and been 
made responsible for some doctrines which he never propounded. 
The result has been to reduce the points of controversy to a very 
small number, and to these Mr. Syed Ameer Ali addresses himself 
with an ability and an earnestness which should command respect, 
even if they may not be rewarded with complete success. 

We will not attempt to praise a Mahometan of India for a 
command of English which tew English writers possess; but we 
may say that it will be a good day for Christian missionaries when, 
in the language of those whom they seek to convert, they can utter 
their own convictions and plead the cause of their Master with the 
eloquence and force of Mr. Syed Ameer Ali. One thing assuredly 
they will do well to learn—and they can scarcely fail to learn it 
from reading this book—that the points on which the most 
thoughtful and educated among the adherents of the two faiths 
are agreed are by no means insignificant either in number or 
importance. It is impossible that the great work which they have 
at heart can be promoted by intolerance and uncharitableness ; 
nor can the superiority of one religion over another be successfully 
upheld by those who obstinately shut their eyes, not to facts 
which seem to tell against themselves, but to those which tend 
to exhibit their adversaries in a less repulsive light. 

Of Mr. Syed Ameer Ali it may be said in few words that, in his 
belief, the indictment against Mahomet which still remains to be 
met may be summed up under the three heads of slavery, perse- 
cution, and marriage. It is unnecessary to reserve for a fourth 
head the charges grounded on the alleged change in the character 
of his teaching, which may be said to have passed from the 
simplicity of absolute conviction to a condition closely bordering 
on conscious imposture, if not to wilful falsehood. On thesubject 
of slavery there is not much to be said. The Mahometan may 
fairly argue that the spirit of the Koran is as much opposed to 
this primeval institution as is that of the New Testament, and 
that the former differs on this subject from the latter chiefly in 
that it defines the conditions under which slaves may be acquired. 
They are strictly to be captives taken in war after open fight. As 
Mr. Ameer Ali puts it :— 

The possession of aslave by the Koranic laws was conditional on a bond fide 
struggle, in self-defence, against unbelieving and idolatrous aggressors, 
and its permission was a guarantee for the safety and preservation of the 
captives. ‘ 
Nay, he infers further from this that Mahomet anticipated a very 
speedy ending of the incessant warfare which had been the normal 
condition of Arab life for centuries, and which for the present had 
received a fresh stimulus from the antagonism of a new creed with 
the old polytheism. With the zeal of an ardent defender our author 
asserts that, as Mahomet looked forward to the union of all the 
tribes in the true faith within a period of at the most two or three 
generations, so he felt assured that with this union the slavery 
which, by his restriction, could be fed only by warfare, would at 
once come to an end. The notion may seem to us to belong to 
the region rather of fancy than of fact; but whatever may be the 
iniquities of the nations of Islam, Christians are not yet in a 
position to cast stones at them. The New Testament has no 
sitive and absolute condemnation of the system; it has existed 
in Christendom alike in the East and in the West, and by the 
great Digest of Justinian it was declared to be a constitution of 
the law of nature. But there cannot be the least doubt that the 
New Testament sets forth principles the hearty acceptance of 
which must excite an utter hatred for the vile injustice of a 
system which has filled the world with misery. Mr. Ameer Ali 
is not one who pulliates the evil deeds of Mahometan peoples. 
He admits that— 

To the lasting disgrace of the majority of the followers of Mohammed, it 

must be said that, whilst observing, or trying to observe, the letter, they 
have utterly ignored the spirit of the Teacher’s precepts, and allowed 
slavery to flourish (in direct contravention of the injunctions of the 
Prophet) by purchase and other means. 
Not very long ago the same hard words might have been applied 
to ourselves, and it was but yesterday that slavery was elaborately 
vindicated and eulogized on principle by Christian statesmen and 
divines on the other side of the Atlantic. 

On the subject of the propagation of Islam by the sword, the 
author’s defence seems to be less successful, although here too the 
controversy must be confined to the sayings and deeds of the 
Author of Christianity and the Founder of Islam. It would have 
been better for his argument if he could have abstained from the 
insinuation that the non-employment of force, perhaps from want 
of opportunity to use it, “has been looked upon as establish- 
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ing the divinity of the noble Prophet of Nazareth” 
least there is no mincing of 

Mahomet had a mission to fulfil, and that he was not 
to sacrifice himself and the whole community over which he was 
called to preside, for the sake of carrying out what, in the present 
time, would be called an Idea.” The main fact is the declaration 
of Mahomet that he, the last of the prophets, was sent with the 
sword. Mr. Ameer Ali’s comment is that the circumstances in 
which Mahomet, with his little knot of followers, found himself, 
made the use of force a question of self-preservation, and that all 
subsequent Moslem conquests were simply punishments for un- 
provoked aggression, With the latter assertion, which in its wide 
sweep justifies the career of Amru and of Taric, we are not here 
concerned. Even less can be said for the professors of Chris- 
tianity than for the followers of the Arabian prophet. The atroci- 
ties of inquisitors in Provence, the iniquitous laws = to 
defend the Reformation or the Established Church in gland, 


— surpass anything done at any time by propagators of 
am 


The real point at issue in this matter is the divine sanction 
which Mahomet claimed for acting as a leader of armies not less 
than as their teacher; and this point may best be tested by his 
precepts and acts on the subject of marriage. Unhappily, the two 
cannot be taken ey but on both we may form, and are 
bound to form, a judgment without reference to practices prevalent 
from time immemorial, whether in Arabia or elsewhere. It is un- 
nece to discuss the origin of polygamy, or the benefits which 
under certain conditions it has been supposed to confer ; but it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to believe that the numerical inequality 


of the sexes originated the evil. Left to the workin of natural 
causes alone, that inequality is the same in all ages. f we choose 


to speak of the further inequality caused by war, slavery, or In- 
fanticide, we are really altering the terms of the question. Still 
more puzzling is it to be told that in the generality of cases it is 
«sheer necessity which drives people to polygamy in the East” 
. 237). The words seem to apply to men and women alike ; 
and in this‘'case poverty in hot climates has an effect as wonder- 
ful as that which, according to Sam Weller, it produced on the in- 
habitants of Whitechapel. Butif the words are meant to apply to 
the women only, it becomes a mere matter of statistics to ascertain 
whether, and how far, the women sent into the harems of poly- 
ists are the daughters of beggars. All this, however, 1s for 
e present beside the mark. Jnquestionably Mahomet found 
polygamy not merely in existence, but generally prevalent ; and the 
position of Mr. Ameer Ali is that he 
struck at the root of the evil . . . by limiting the maximum number 
of contemporaneous marri ; by giving rights and privileges to the wives 
as against their husbands ; by making absolute equity towards all obligatory 
on the man; by guarding against their being thrown helpless on the world 
at the wilful caprice of licentious individuals. 
At the least we may give Mahomet credit for doing something to- 
wards modifying the evil; but in his own practice he far exceeded 
the maximum. Even here his advocate is not at a loss. “ A dis- 
= examination of facts,a thorough analysis of motives 
rom the standpoint of humanity will,” he urges, “ show us the 
extreme want of candour, fairness, and simple charity on the part 
of the writers” who cast the marriages of Mahomet in his teeth. 
The defence resolves itself mainly into the assertion that these 
marriages were almost all mere acts of kindness, which he would 
much rather not have performed if he could have helped it. Twenty- 
five years of age at the time of his first marriage, he had for 
twenty-five years longer but one wife in Kadijah ; after her death 
he married Sauda, the widow of one of his earliest followers, whom 
rsecution had driven to Abyssinia, where he died. His widow was 
estitute; what could the Prophet do but marry her? He married 
Ayesha while she was yet a child; but this was only at the 
earnest desire of her father Abu-bekr, who thus wished to testify 
his gratitude to the teacher “ who had led him out from the dark- 
nessof scepticism.” Hisnext wife, Hafsa, the only daughter of Omar, 
he married merely because neither Abu-bekr nor Othmar would 
have her, and because Omar, on learning their refusal, flew into a 
rage, which threatened nothing less than a civil war. Three other 
women he married from the impulse of pure charity, because they 
were widows whom their kinsfolk either would not or could not 
ae. Then follows the story of the wife of his freedman 
Zaid; and here also a justification is not wanting. The marriage 
was an unhappy one. The high-born lady could not bear the idea 
of consorting with a manumittted slave ; and she greedily availed 
herself of a weapon with which an accidental utterance of the 
Prophet had furnished her. “ He had occasion,” says Mr. Ameer 
Ali, “to visit the house of Zaid, and upon seeing Zaynab’s un- 
veiled face, had exclaimed, as a Moslem would say at the present 
day when admiring a beautiful picture or statue, ‘Praise be to 
God, the rhler of hearts!’” These words Zaynab so often repeated 
that the patience of Zaid at last gave way, and, resolving to be rid 
of her, he went to Mahomet and said that he was going to 
divorce her. Mahomet was grieved at this result of a marriage 
which he had himself brought about; but his efforts to change 
Zaid’s determination were vain. Zaynab was divorced, and sent a 
message to Mahomet to say that she looked to him for support. 
«“ Under these circumstances Mohammed married her.” 
This is all that Mr. Ameer Ali says of this matter; but the 
real offence lies elsewhere. Sir William Muir has also told the 
, and has necessarily told it without the wish to shelter 
Mahomet which animates his champion. Mahomet not only 
took Zaynab after asking some one in the presence of Ayesha 


to go and tell her that the Lord had joined her to him in mar- 
riage; he added a Sura to the Koran, represeating God as 
se! Pl him for his hesitation and for fearing men er than 

When Zaid had fulfilled her divorce, WE joined thee in marriage unto 
her, that there might be no offence chargeable to believers in marrying the 
wives of their ado ted sons, when they have fulfilled their divorce ; an) the 
command of God is to be fulfilled. 


eceiver. Sir W. Muir is assuredly fully justified in putting down. 
this Sura as a piece of “impious effrontery,” and in adding the 
remarks which he makes on the subject, “Our only matter of 
wonder,” he insists, 
is that the Revelations of Mahomet continued after this to be regarded by 
his people as inspired communications from the Almighty, when they were 
so palpably formed to seeure his own objects and pander even to his evil 
desires. We hear of no doubts or questionings ; and we can only 
the confiding and credulous spirit of his followers to the absolute ascen- 
dency of his powerful mind over all who came within its influence. 
Of his other marriages we need not speak. Of his concubinage 
Mr. Ameer Ali seems to take no notice ; yet the affair of Mary the 
Coptic maid is one with which an advocate surely ought to deal. 
We may turn to another phase of his character, in reference to 
which Sir W. Muir says emphatically that “ the dastardly assassi- 
nation of political and religious opponents, countenanced and 
frequently directed as they were in their cruel and = 
details by Mahomet himself, leaves a dark and indelible blot upon 
his character.” It is unfortunately not difficult to give specious 
names to sins and crimes; and on the champions of a religion the 
temptation to palliate or veil offences must always exercise & 
terrible force. The ter is the credit due to Mr. Ameer Ali 
for the firmness with which he has a resisted it; but we, 
who look on Mahomet from a point beyond the circle of his in- 
fluence, may fairly say that ‘there are some dark blots which he 
has failed to hide, and which will not be washed away. We may 
appreciate fully the benefits which on the whole Islam has 
conferred upon the Eastern world ; but we dare not shut our = 
——— are manifest whether in the man or in hi 
wor 


TULLOCH’S RATIONAL THEOLOGY IN ENGLAND.* 


RINCIPAL TULLOCH’S fresh and most instructive volumes 
may be regarded as specimens of biography directed to 

a purpose ; and although we shall not agree with one of his 
reviewers in pronouncing the biographical to be the cream 
of his book, we may well bear testimony to the charm of 
the two or three upon which he has bestowed most pains, pre- 
eminently that of one whose posthumous works appeared under 
the title of the Golden Remains of the Ever-memorable Mr. 
John Hales of Eton College (1659), yet who is now scarcely 
remembered at all, save in the praises of his younger con- 


temporaries. Dr. Tulloch’s spirit and —_ * this considerable 


production of his active pen which is inscribed to Dean Stanley), 
may best be described m the following extract from his vigorous 
preface :-— 


Deeply interested in the principles expounded in these volumes, and the 
writers who first advocated them in England, I have had sincere pleasure in 
endeavouring to do some measure of justice to both the one an the other. 
I have felt this pleasure all the more that some of these writers have hitherto 
received scanty acknowledgment. It is something of a misfortune for 
religion and the history of the Church, that the men who secure most 
attention in their own day, and afterwards, are by no means those distin- 
guished for Christian moderation. Violent and picturesque characters, the 
fervid and zealous missio , the eloquent fanatic, the dogmatic and 
denunciatory theologian, are ce to throw men of 
quiet thoughtfulness and tempered rational enthusiasm into the shade. 
Churchmen like Hales and Whichcote are forgotten, while the noi 
champions of extremes are remembered and live in the historic page. 
have derived so much pleasure from the repeated study of Hales and 
Chillingworth, and again of Whichcote and his Cambridge compeers, and 
cherish so warm an admiration of their great gifts of Christian reasonable- 
ness, that I should rejoice if I have done an ing to restore the images of 
men who appear to me the very best types of the English theologian— 
manly and fearless in intellect, while reverent and cautious in spirit. 

« Qhristian reasonableness,” or, as he elsewhere defines it, “the 
slow elaboration of the Christian Reason, looking before and after, 
gathering into its ample thoughtfulness the experiences of 
past, as well as the eager aspirations of the present ”—in short, 
the religion of the head, rather than of the heart or the imagina-~ 
tion—is the special quality which attracts our author’s sympathy 
towards men some of whom had little else in common, except that 
they lived in the same century and were all members of the same 
communion. The “Liberal Churchmen,” as the Principal calls 
them in his modern parlance, thus commemorated in his first 
volume, are Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland (1610-43), John Hales 
William ee (1602-44), Jeremy Taylor 
Stilli 


1584-1656), 
1613-67), and Edward eet (1635-99). e must 
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In short, he made use of his pote office as an _ | 
for carrying out his own plans an: furthering his own wishes or 
pleasures; and one alternative only remains. Either he looked 
on his wishes and plans as being perfect—and in this case he wasa : 
bo did not and thus far he was & conscious 
| 
Platonists. 
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confess to have felt at first a little surprised that our English 
Chrysostom should have found admission into so select a company ; 
impassioned and moving eloquence is the characteristic feature of 
Bishop Taylor’s writings, rather than the faculty of calm, sus- 
tained, and cogent reasoning. The argument is that both he and 
illingfleet hold their Ee there in spite of the general tenor 
of their minds and the dominant —< their publications, as 
standing in a peculiar relation to the hi 
in this country :— 

They belong to the liberal movement of the seventeenth century, in so 
far as they contributed by distinct and important works to its advancement ; 
yet neither their ial reputation, nor the prevailing character of their 
theological activity, has identified them with it. Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty 
gf, Prophesying [1647] is among the most remarkable works of the century. 

iHingfleet’s Irenicum [1659] is of less significance, because less dis- 

ingui by genius and interest, and in our day it is comparatively for- 
gotten. Yet it, too, claims to be remembered as marking the height to 
which the wave of liberal Churchmanship had risen before the reaction 
which set in with the Restoration.—Vol. L., p. 345. 


The Jrenicum would naturally be viewed with special indul- 
gence by an eminent member of the Scotch Establishment like 
our author, inasmuch as its main object was to lay the foundation 
of a “Comprehensive Church,” large enough to receive into its 
fold Episcopalian and Presbyterian alike ; it is a clever and honest, 
if not’a very successful, attempt to demonstrate that in primitive 
times diversities in Church government were regarded as in- 
sufficient to justify a severance of communion. The results 
of the Savoy Conference seem to have directed Stillingfleet’s 

isposed to e against the essential need o order of bishops, 
when himeolf’ seated on the throne of Worcester. “ He oe 
great man in many respects,” said Burnet long afterwards, in his 
quaint manner; “ he knew the world well, and was esteemed a very 
wise man. The writing of his Jrenicum was a great snare to 
him; for, to avoid the = S which that brought upon him, 
he not only retracted the book, but he went into the humours of 
a high sort of people, beyond what became him, perhaps beyond 
his own sense of things.” ee measure ; but 
it is characteristic. He became distinguished as a defender of 
the faith against unbelievers; he was celebrated as an eccle- 
siastical antiquary; even in his final controversy with Locke 
he held his own better than some of that philosopher's votaries 
would have us believe; but his subsequent labours, “ clever, 
able, and eminently successful in their day . . . [yet] 
lack the vital interest whieh alone some spark of nature, some 
fire of passion, or some glow of meditative or pee genius, 
can give to theological polemics” (vol. i. 416), as well as to 
polemics not theological. 

Passing by the honoured name of Falkland, which serves chiefly 
@8 to the goodly building which Principal 
Tulloch has raised for our delectation, the model examples of 
“ Liberal Churchmen” at that period were doubtless that pair of in- 
tellectual giants, John Hales and William Chillingwo Their 
fortunes had this much in common, that they were both of them 
first honoured with, then ruined by, the friendship and patronage of 
Archbishop Laud, whose soul was not so narrow but that conspicuous 
merit, wheresoever found, had power to win his help and coun- 
tenance; yet neither of them could have given a whole heart to 
the Royal cause, for the sake of which the elder of the two spent 
his last years in the deepest poverty, and the younger died only not 
amartyr. When they are com together, to Hales must be 
adjudged the palm for erudition— The Walking Library ” was the 
appellation by which he was familiarly known. Chillingworth 
has perhaps no match in all literature for close and subtle reason- 
ing ; only that we are almost tempted to distrust that remorseless 

ic which first beguiled its master against his will into the bosom 
of the Church of Rome, and then forced him, possibly with less 
reluctance, retrorsum vela dare, atque tterare cursus. It has always 
seemed to us that his grand treatise “The Bible, the Religion of 
Protestants,” fails utterly as a constructive work; its destructive 
power cannot be exaggerated; as an engine of assault it is simply 
terrible. But the reader who thirsts for truth would: fain learn 
something better than that what others hold is not the truth, and 
would have been at times right glad if his own champion’s cam- 
paign had been less brilliant. 

We cannot help returning for a moment to the Principal’s Life 
of Hales, for whose genius, disposition, and pursuits he has a 
scholar’s admiration and brotherly sympathy. Few representa- 
tions can be more touching than the good man’s disgust at “ the 
brawls gone from religion,” which his presence as a hearer at the 
miserable Synod of Dort in 1618 tended powerfully to foster; few 
protestations can be more pathetic than that which he poured into 
the ears of his patron Laud, whom he saw di to resent certain 
notions broached in his yet unpublished tract on “ Schism ” :— 

The pursuit of truth [Hales writes] hath been my only care ever since I 
first understood the meaning of the word. For this I have forsaken all hopes, 
all friends, all desires, which might bias me, and hinder me from driving 
right at what I aimed. For this I have spent my money, my means, my 
youth, my age, all I have, that I might remove from myself that censure 
of Tertullian—Suo vitio quis ~ ignorat? If, with all this cost and 
pains, my purchase is but error, I may safely say, to err hath cost me more 
than it hath many to find the truth, and truth itself shall give me this 
testimony at last, that if I have missed of her, it is not my fault, but my 
misfortune.—Vol. I. p. 213. 


The enemies of Laud’s memory ought to be told that he replied to 
this noble remonstrance by procuring for its author a canonry of 
Windsor. It may not be true of the Archbishop that “ fatal 
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learning led him to the block,” but the love of it undoubtedly con- 
soled and dignified his troubled life. 

The second volume of this work, which introduces us t the 
Cambridge school of Platonists, will hardly be so popular as the 
first with general readers, but it overflows with new matter, and 
will repay even more abundantly the pains of an earnest student. 
Dr. Tulloch selects as his subjects men once deservedly esteemed, 
although the fame of scarcely more than one of them has survived 
the waste of two centuries. They are Benjamin Whichcote 
(1610-1683), of Emmanuel, who, in‘spite of the moderation of his 
opinions, suffered himself to be intruded into the Provostship of 

ing’s during the Great Rebellion (1644-60); John Smith 
(1618-52), also of Emmanuel, “in some respects the most re- 
markable of the Cambridge school—the richest and most beautiful 
mind, and certainly by far the best writer of them all’; Ralph 
Cudworth (1617- 88), again an alumnus of Emmanuel, in reputation 
the Coryphzeus of the company, intruded’as Master into Clare Hall 
by the Parliamentary Visitors, as Whichcote had been into King’s, 
from no identity of feeling with the et in power, but because the 
fact of their having been bred in the Puritan College “‘ seems to have 
formed a sufficient passport to promotion in the eyes of Parliament”; 
Henry More (1614-87), of Shrist’s, the most voluminous an 
fanciful, but least readable, of them all. A few lesser lights are 
briefly glanced at in a chapter by themselves, as Nathaniel 
Culverwel, a Puritan indeed worthy of Emmanuel College, the 
Master of which, Anthony Tuckney, -_ one proof at any rate of 
his practical good sense when, in reply to an exhortation that in 
elections to Fellowships he would have regard to the godly, he de- 
clared his determination to choose none but scholars, “ adding 
very wisely, They may deceive me in their godliness, they can- 
not in their scholarship.” At the tail of the list come two 
Oxford men, of whom Joseph Glanvill (1636-80) is best known by 
a defence of witchcraft, which in its posthumous form bears the 
title of Sadducismus Triumphatus. But, in truth, the catalogue is 
a melancholy one. It is enough to damp the spirit of any ardent 
young student who may _— for the praise of posterity to con- 
template a whole busy school of intellectual thought, composed of 
men who formerly were the pride and righteous boast of one of our 

t Universities, but who are as much forgotten, save by a very 
ew of those who now fill the self-same places, as though they had 
never been, 

Cudworth, by this time become Professor of Hebrew, who in 1654 
had been promoted from the Mastership of Clare Hall to that of 
Christ’s College, was in this respect more fortunate than Whichcote, 
for he retained that post and the Professorship of Hebrew after the 
Restoration. His new college was then basking in its brightest sun- 
shine, for Joseph Mede and Henry More were among its Fellows, 
and Milton left it only some twenty years before. In this envi- 
able station he composed the work by which he, and indeed the Cam- 
bridge school, are best known, the True Intellectual System of the 
Universe. This “immense fragment,” as Dr. Tulloch calls it,extended 
in the original folio edition (1678) to about nine hundred pages, yet 
comprises only the first book or part of his projected task. It 
seems to have been suggested, and was largely aflected, by 
Hobbes’s able and insidious Leviathan (1651), wherein, under a 
feigned show of reverence for Christianity and good government, 
the very foundations of religion and morality are sapped, and no 
better substitute is put in their room than the iron despotism of irre- 
sponsible civil power. Since Cudworth’s volume, though well 
known by name, and often cited in ee discussions, is far 
less read than it should be, our author supplies us with an excel- 
lent summary of its contents and general spirit, more full and satis- 
factory than that given by Hallam in his Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe, and on the whole more favourable. While 
regretting that “ the massive build of thought is unrelieved by any 
graces of style or felicities of expression,” and lamenting the fre- 
quency of digressions which increase the bulk of the treatise, while 
they even impair the force of its arguments, he yet pronounces that, 
“taken as a whole, it is a marvellous magazine of thought and 
learning, and remains one of the most undoubted monuments of 
the philosophical and theological genius of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” The subject which he handled so well goes to the 
very root of all know and all truth, being no less than 
the setting forth of such proofs as our natural reason can 
afford us of the existence an rsonality of a Supreme Being. 
Cudworth saw as distinctly as those who are bearing their part 
in the same great controversy at present, that the whole question 
resolves itself ultimately into this—whether mind or matter be the 
sovereign of the universe; whether mind originates and controls 
every motion and combination of inert matter, or be itself but a 
function and property of such matter. It is not logically im 
sible for the most rigid advocate of materialism to be a Theist; 
whosoever believes in the independent existence of mind cannot 
be otherwise. We subjoin the final zraphs of the Principal’s 
review, though we do not sympathize with the cheerless tone of 
his concluding sentence :— 


These are the questions which Cudworth pondered ; they are those which 
our age still ponders. If he cannot be said to have solved them, he yet 


steadily and rationally faced them. He has shown—no one has ever shown | 
better—how we cannot work from below upwards; and that if we aagin ‘ 
a 


with matter and a philosophy of sense, we can never reach conscience an 
philosophy of reason. He has exhibited the co-ordination of the different 
planes of thought [a favourite metaphor with Dr. Tulloch], and made it 
clear how we must stand on the one side or the other. It is not possible 
perhaps to do more, or to fathom the depths of that dualism that meets us 
everywhere in the last stages of our inquiry. 


quir) 
Ifwe learn nothing further from Cudworth, we will learn strength, 


IM 
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patience, and candour in conducting so great an argument. His form of 
exposition may be antiquated, but his spirit and reason will never grow old. 
And if we do not come in his nearer to that certainty which some 
minds are destined never to reach in this world of endless interrogation, we 
may be helped to trust where we cannot know, to tolerate those who differ 
from us, and to welcome light and truth from whatever quarter it may 
come.—Vol. II. p. 302. 
< We have said of Henry More that his writings are the most 
voluminous and unreadable of any of his school. “They never 
became literature” is our author’s verdict. We must add in fair- 
ness that the man himself was the most genial, natural, and perfect 
of themall. “We get nearer to him than any of them,” says Dr. 
Tulloch, “and we can read more intimately his temper, character, 
and manners—the — and severe beauty of his personality—one of 
the most exquisite and charming portraits which the whole history 
of religion and philosophy presents.” In these respects the Fellow of 
Christ’s (his contented soul never craved for higher preferment) was a 
leasing contrast to the Master, whose disposition seems to have 
ae a little jealous and exacting. Yet in solidity of sense and judg- 
ment More’s was conspicuously the inferior intellect. Tormented 
for some years in youth by sceptical doubts, he afterwards became 
fascinated by the mystic writers, and even grew enamoured of the 
transcendental nonsense of the Cabbala. In this vein he took to 
writing verses; but though “there are here and there not a few 
leams of poetic and spiritual 4 from the notes and 
anterpretation general, which he has hi happily furnished, they 
are barely intelligible.” One of his lady a a sister of Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham, and afterwards wife of Lord Conway, 
contributed as much to the refinement of his mind as he did 
to the strengthening of hers. She ultimately caused him much 
grief by falling under the influence of the Quietists or Quakers. It 
‘was a peculiarity of this whole school that its teachers cherished 
a belief in supernatural apparitions. Even Cudworth all 
them as a direct confutation od Atheiem, and a proof of the reality 
of the world of ghosts; but More and Glanvill had carried 
their credulity into —- as Sadducismus Triumphatus, 
which was virtually their joint production, too plainly demon- 
strates. Yet even here the Principal does well to remind us that 
“we may also recall the phenomena of what is called spiritualism 
in our day before condemning too loudly the absurdities of such 
men.” Some of their stories are singularly like those now or lately 
soliciting scientific investigation. Their “ spirit-thumping on the 
bench” must have been very much the same as our table-rapping. 
So strangely in very different ages do the follies of the wise repeat 
themselves. 

And here we must take our leave of this large-minded, 
lively, and thoughtful work, which deserves to the full the accept- 
ance it cannot fail to receive. We note here and there a little 

ess or carelessness of style, and the way in which Greek 
words and 8 in the notes are printed and accentuated is 
mt creditable to the printer. Admiring and thankful for 
these volumes as a whole, we shall not thought to hold 
ourselyes responsible for every incidental opinion expressed 
in them. Especially would we enter our protest against that 
gratuitous and unreasonable prejudice which persuades the author 
to disparage Cudworth’s prophetical investigations, and to marvel 
that such a barren line of study as an inquiry into the chro- 
nology of Daniel’s seventy weeks should have charms, not 
fora Hebrew Professor only (for that were a pardonable weak- 
ness), but for laymen like Newton and Locke. We cannot con- 
ceive any possible theory of inspiration on which exact researches 
into the literal meaning of Scripture should be misplaced ; and if 
their result should haply prove what those great philosophers be- 
lieved or hoped, the inference to be drawn from such a fact would 
surely neither appear futile to, nor be regarded as unwelcome by, 
“One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland.” 


A SEASIDE EXCURSION IN ANCIENT INDIA.* 


N essay in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal comes 
opportunely at this season when half London is either at the 
seaside or is meditating a journey thither. It shows us how the 
ancient Hindus disported themselves at their watering-places more 
than two thousand years , and how they por their day’s 
excursion to the sea with all the zest and more than the boisterous 
hilarity which attends the outings of our modern citizens. This 
very curious picture of ancient manners has been fished out of 
the ponderous volumes of the “ Maha-bharata,” a Sanskrit poem 
containing more than a hundred thousand couplets, compiled some 
centuries, how many it is difficult to say, before the beginning of 
the Christian era. We are indebted for it to Babi Rajendra Lal 
of Calcutta, a learned Hindu deeply versed in the ancient language 
and literature of his —s who writes English in a style which 
ight put many a well-to-do Englishman to the blush. 
he scene of this excursion, or picnic, as the Babi calls 
it, was Pindaraka, a small watering-place on the coast ;of 
Guzerat, near Dwiraka, the “city of gates,” a place of great 
renown as the capital of the god Krishna, the most celebrated 
and popular of the many incarnations of Vishnu. The place 
itself is described as a tirtha, or holy bathing place; but as the 
Babi observes, “the trip was one of pleasure and had nothi 
religious about it.” Krishna himself, some of the half-deifi 
heroes of the poem, and a celebrated sage named Narada, whose 
writings even yet retain their authority, are represented as leading 
* A Picnic in Ancient India. By Babi Rajendra Lal Mittra. Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI. 


members of the party. But although the poet revels in describi 
the godlike powers of Krishna, that hero and his companions are 
of the earth earthy, and enjoy themselves in bathing and sporting, 
eating and drinking like ordinary moral They are but c 

in a picture drawn by the poet from real life, exaggerated by a love 
of the marvellous, but acting in scenes similar to what he had 
actually beheld. So, putting aside all that is superhuman, the rest 
may be taken as only an overdrawn picture or extravagant descrip- 
tion and amalgamation of scenes that might have been witnessed 
at watering-places in those ancient days. 

Krishna, having determined to visit the seaside, placed his 
capital in charge of some friends, and set out, accompanied by his 
family—rather a numerous one, for his sixteen thousand wives are 
represented as being present ; but we will assume this to have been 
in the spirit, not in the flesh. With him went in separate 
parties 
the wise Balarima, the lord of regions Janardana, and other princes of 
god-like glory. Along with them went thousands of courtesans, dealers in 
their beauty, captive women who had been originally introduced into the 
city by the Jadavas, and had been kept there by Krishna to prevent 
unseemly brawls, which at one time used to take place on account of 
women. Balarama went out with his only affectionate wife Revati, for 
whom the glorious chief entertained the most devoted affection. Adorned 
with garlands of wild flowers and jubilant with draughts of wine, he 
disported with her in the ocean waters. 


It seems to have been the fashion for husbands to dance, sing, and 
sport with their wives, but the constancy of Balarima to his onl: 
wife is dwelt upon as something commendable, re unus 
No mention is made of maidens; married women and courtesans 
alone are named, and these mixed together without any restraint, 
the courtesans enjoying a familiarity with the married ladies which 
appears almost incredible. Evidently immorality among the Hindus 
in those old days had sunk to a lower depth than it has yet reached 
in modern times. The demi-monde may be envied for its luxury, 
its dress and manners may be imitated in fashionable life, it may 
be spoken of and looked upon with only simulated disdain, but 
still it finds one barrier which it has not yet broken down, though 
even this shows signs of weakness. We will now see how the 
holiday-makers enjoyed themselves in the water :— 

Krishna of the lotus eye entertained himself in many forms with his 
sixteen thousand wives. . . . and they standing ankle-deep or knee-deep 
or breast-deep, each according to her choice, in great glee threw water upon 
him, even as the heaven pours on the sea; and Kri in his turn, 
showered water on the ladies, as gentle clouds drizzle on flowering creepers. 
. . . Others swam about supported on floats of various forms, some 
shaped like cranes, others like peacocks, others like serpents, or dolphins, or 
fish. Some, resting on their breasts like pitchers, swam about in great joy. 
. « + Gazelle-eyed damsels sported in the water with very thin raiment 
on their persons. . . . The accomplished and heroic princes, in a separate 
company, entertained themselves in the waters with the damsels that had 
come with them, and who were proficient in dancing and singing. Though 
these women had been forcibly torn away from their homes, they had been 
overcome by the suavity of the princes, and these, in their turn, were de- 
lighted with the singing and acting of these charming creatures. 

The bathing being over, dancing and singing followed. Celestial 
damsels went through their performances to the delight of the 
eyes and ears of the beholders, for “by their sidelong glances, 

eir hints and smiles, their assumed ce, and mirth, and 
complaisance, they completely charmed the spectators.” Nor 
were creature comforts wanting. “Of eatables and drinkables, of 
things to be chewed, swallowed, sucked, or licked, there was 
nothing wanting, and whatever was desired was immediately 
forthcoming.” But this was a mere refection ; the grand feast was 
to be served at a later hour. Next came dramatic and operatic 

rformances, representing passages in the lives of the gods and 

eroes. “These and other most delightful subjects were enacted 

and sung by beautiful women.” The pleasure-seekers then 
in dancing among themselves. “ Balarima, the Majestic, 
inflamed by plentiful libations of wine, danced in joy with 
his wife, sweetly beating time with his own hands.” 
In his appearance and dress he is described as “covered with 
sandal paste, with eyes glowing crimson under the influence 
of wine, and with unsteady steps, paying his attention 
solely to his spouse. in two pieces of sky-blue 
cloth, bright-complexioned as the moon, and languishing-eyed, 
he ap d charming like the moon partially y rT under 
acloud. With a beauteous ing in the left ear, and a pretty 
lotus on the other, he looked upon the smiling face and arch g 
of his love.” Such, we must suppose, was the style in vogue among 
the exquisites of the age. p areas himself and the leading 
members of the party all joined in the dance with such eagerness 


and spirit that “the creation smiled in joy.” Now appeared “ the | 


Brahman sage Narada, the revered of the gods, dancing with his 
matted locks all disheveled. He became the central figure in the 
scene, and danced with many a gesticulation and contortion. By 
mimicking the action of some, the smile of others, the demeanour 
of a third set, and by other similar means he set all a laughing 
who had hitherto preserved their gravity. For the amusement of 
Krishna, he mimicked the ped a little word of his, and he 
screamed and laughed so loudly and repeatedly that none could 
restrain themselves, and tears came to their eyes.” If such was the 
behaviour of a hoary sage, supposed to be dead to the pleasures of 
the world, what was to be expected of mere ordinary mortals? 
But of a truth these old Hindu philosophers and lawgivers were 
many of them very far from being the saints and ascetics they 
have been described. Some of them a in the dramas and 
poems with very worldly and carnal afiections, and the oldest 
extant treatise on the ars amatoria was the production of a sage 
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whose ordinances are only inferior in authority to the Vedas them- 
selves. 


This morning performance, as we may call it, being ended— 
Krishna took by the hand the venerable sage Narada of imperturbable 
mind, and ing to the sea-water along with his wife and his followers, 
said, “ Let us enter the delightful water with the ladies in two parties. Let 
Balarama with his wife be the leader of one party consisting of my children 
and half of the company, and let the other half of the company and the 
children of Bala be on my side in the sea-water.” . . . Krishna’s wife 
incited by a wink from him began to throw water on Narada. Balarima 
tottering with drink, with great glee fell into the water, and beckoning his 
wife, the ae of Revata to his side, he took her by the hand. 
Then the sons of Krishna and those who belonged to the party of Balarama, 
joyous and bent on pleasure, unmindful of their dresses and ornaments, and 
by drink, followed him into the sea. . . . Krishna and 
Narada, with all those who were on their side, began to splash water on 
Bala and his party ; and they returned it on Krishna and his supporters. 
The wives of Balarama and Krishna, excited with arrack, followed their 
example, and with great glee squirted water from syringes. Some of the 
ladies, over-weighted with the load of love and wine, with crimson eyes and 
masculine garments, entertained themselves before the other ladies with 
squirting water. Secing that the fun was getting fast and furious, Krishna 
desired them to restrain themselves within bot nds. 
The aquatic diversions were ended, but the day’s enjoyments 
‘were not yet brought to a close. The ggand feast was to follow. 
All repaired, by order of Krishna, “to @%e banqueting hall, and 
there, taking their seats according to their respective ranks, ages, 
and relationship, they cheerfully commenced the work of eating 
and drinking.” The bill of fare is given—a very long and curious 
one. In it we find large joints of meat roasted on spits, various 
curries of meat, sauces made of tamarinds and pomegranates, young 
buffaloes roasted and basted with butter, buffalo meat fried in 
butter and seasoned with acids and salt, and “ haunches of venison 
boiled in different ways with sorrel and mangoes, and sprinkled 
over with condiments.” As relishes and seasonings they had 
sweet basil, ginger, assafoetida, and a variety of herbs. Of wines, 
or rather spirits, there was abundance, consisting of liquors pre- 
by the distillation or fermentation of flowers and other 
vegetable productions. Nor were whets and zests wanting to 
incite thirst and give a relish to the potations. The pastry 
and sweetmeats we must pass over. t amid this riotous 
feasting there were some who restricted themselves to more 
humble fare, “respected heroes who did not drink, but 
heartily feasted on vegetables and fruits, broths, curds and 
milk, drinking sherbets of divers kinds and milk boiled with 
sugar.” Having thus got through the day, they proceeded to make 
a night of it. “The gallant chiefs, seated with their ladies, 
began to sing such choice delightful as were agreeable to 
them.” The sage Narada took up his “vind of six octaves” and 
exhibited his musical accomplishments. Krishna himself beat time 
with the cymbals ; another chief lent his aid with the flute, and all 
who were able joined in with their respective instruments. An 
accomplished actress then “delighted them with her acting and 
her exquisitely slender figure.” Other songs and dramatic repre- 
sentations followed, till at last they came to the grand concluding 
piece of music, “ which was sung in six octaves and in various 
modes.” ‘Young and old all joined in the song, which was repeated 
by different parties of singers and encored over and over again. 
When at last it was ended, “ Krishna rewarded the dancing girls 
and heavenly actresses, and the company broke up.” 
_ Such were the bacchanalian orgies in which the gentle Hindu 
indulged in ancient days, overdrawn and exaggerated, as we have 
said, by the imagination of the poet, but still having a broad basis 
of fact in the manners and customs of the times. All is not as it 
should be in modern India; morality is at a low ebb, and reli- 
gion is corrupt and wildly superstitious ; but, bad as society may be, 
it is at any rate better than it was in days when godlike heroes and 


saintly sages and lawgivers trod the earth. 


CHRONICLES OF ST. ALBANS.* 


WES we reviewed the ninth volume of the Chronicles of St. 
Albans (September 23, 1871) we took advantage of the 
absence of matter of historical interest to criticize the text as 
produced by Mr. Riley. We observed that there were several 
instances in which he had failed to copy from the MS. correctly, 
and others in which he had missed the proper interpretation of it. 
There ve case in which we accused him of failing to inter- 
ret a word concerning which we hazarded a conj which we 
Mitra sacrat cuculum, vel dedicat annulus hireum— 
Heu lupus agnellis, heu vulpes predicat ancis, 
we ventured to suggest that the word wnitten ancis, which must 
of necessity mean geese, was a mistake of the writer's; but a 
correspondent has reminded us that aucis must have been the 
stati tee Mr. Riley found in the MS. and ought to have 
the word awca being commonly used in post-classical times 
tor a goose. 
In the present volume, which is the tenth of the series, there are 
not nearly so many mistakes of this kind, yet there are frequent 


* Chronicon Monasterii S. Albani. Registra quorundam Abbatum 
HMonasterii S. Albani, qui seculo XVmo. floruere. Vol. I— Registrum 
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suscepte ; Roberto Blakeney, Edited b 
Henry Thomas aay M.A. Cambridge and Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, 
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indications of Mr. Riley’s weak point, which is want of scholar- 
ship. We must not dwell long upon the execution of the ee 
because the contents are so interesting that they will demand 

the space we can give to them. We shall only remark, therefore, 
that though misprints are not so common, as far as we have 
observed, in this volume as in those previously issued, yet it 
contains more errors than such a handsomely printed volume 
ought to present; by no means all of them having been noticed 
on the page of Corrtgenda, which contains the very modest and 
allowable number of eleven errata. And as regards the editor's 
own suggestions, they seem to us in some cases to be most unfor- 
tunate. Thus, to give but one or two instances, at p. 153 Mr. 
Riley has inserted the word utramgue as a conjectural emendation 
of a passage where two documents, written in Latin, are said to 
have been briefly and clearly explained to the unlearned. After 
mentioning the carta regis and the bulla Sanctissimi Patris, the 
writer continues :— 

Quarum vir alter diseretionis et morum gravitate pollens, Vicarius 

Generalis Domini Episcopi memorati, vulgari eloquio succincte ac perlucide 
omnibus explicavit. 
We should have thought there could have been no reasonable 
doubt that sensum is the word omitted after quarum, and not 
utramque. Soon afterwards, in the description of the Duke of 
York taking the oath of future obedience to the King, in the 
expression quod de ceteri sic peccare non adiceret Mr. Riley has 
mistaken the last word, which is very common in medizeval Latin, 
and not unknown in classical times, as a substitute for adjiceret, 
and altered it into addiceret, which is entirely unconstruable. 
Again, the editor has occasionally missed the meaning of his 
author, as, for instance, in the marginal analysis at p. 375, where 
the insurgent nobles are represented as “taking the sacrament ” 
before they escort the King to London. The expression tmmolato 
tamen prius Domino Deo sacrificio laudis merely implies that they 
were present at mass. As regards the proper method of repre~ 
senting the readings of the MS., the editor, apparently alluding to 
past criticisms on this point and deprecating further reference to it, 
quotes the Directions given for the Guidance of Editors in defence 
of the line which he has adopted; but he has neither succeeded 
in all cases in placing the Latin text before the reader in the 
ordinary classical manner, nor does he appear in all instances to 
know which is the medieval and which the classical form. He 
might, for instance, have left evzlimum, and not invented the un- 
heard of and improbable form, exz/imum ; and the pulcrius of the 
MS. might have been allowed to stand instead of what has hitherto 
been wrongly supposed to be the more classical mode of spelling— 
namely, pulchrius. Again, what are we to think of the word 
impissimus at p. 288, and corrobarent at p. 337, printed without 
attention being called to the anomaly? Or again, are selavamen, 
P- 351, and adltissona, at p. 407, classical modes of spelling? The 
truth is, we are frequently at a loss whether to attribute the 
blame to Mr. Riley or to the corrector of the press. And, on the 
whole, we see no reason to change the opinion we have often 
expressed in reviewing the volumes of this series, that such words 
as dampnum, sollempniis, and the like, the spelling of which is uni- 
formly the same in medizval Latin of the period of these volumes, 
ought to be printed exactly as they are in the MS., no variation 
being adopted, except where the reading is a manifest slip of the 
pen of the scribe. 

We now turn to the contents of the volume, which gives us the 
continuous history of ten years of the second period during which 
Whethamstede was Abbot of St. Albans, and which undoubt- 
edly by its manifold points of interest amply atones for the 
meagreness which we complained of in our review of the ninth 
volume. It treats of the period from a.D. 1452 to A.D. 1461, 
the last ten years of the reign of Henry VI. Mr. Riley’s intro- 
duction is confined to the single question of the authorship of the 
work. His title-page speaks of the book having been attributed - 
to Robert Blakeney, who at some time or other was chaplain to 
Thomas Ramridge, Abbot of St. Albans from 1492 to 1522, and 
who wrote his name and designation on the flyleaf. Mr. Riley 
thinks there is ground for belief that it was written earlier than 
the year 1476, and inclines to the opinion that it was compiled by 
some unknown hand from various sources and put together shortly 
after the death of Abbot Whethamstede, which took place in 
January 1465. The object of writing, he thinks, was to disqualify 
William Wallingford, the Prior of the Abbey, from succeeding, as 
he afterwards did in 1476, to the Abbot’s place. We have no 
time to follow the investigation here. We will only say that 
Mr. Riley makes out a very good case for his theory, and un- 
doubtedly completely disproves the notion of its being the work of 
Whethamstede himself. 

Of the first three years of the second abbacy of Thomas Whet- 
hamstede we have nothing to say. All the details respect the 
Sage circumstances of the Abbey, and have little or nothing to 

o with the political history of this period; but the scene changes 
in the fourth year, when the first battle of St. Albans introduces 
us to the history of the Wars of the White and the Red Roses. 
This, which it is almost needless to say is far the most interesting 

of the Register, has been printed before by Hearne, and is 
indeed one of the principal authorities for the history. of the reign 
of Henry VI., which is somewhat meagre in original documents. 
The battle itself, which took place May 22, is evidently described 
by an eye-witness, who pictures the principal street of the town 
as filled with the mutilated bodies of the combatants, and who is 
glad to be able to fill up his descriptions with passages quoted from 


‘classical poetry, or feeble imitations of heroic and elegiac verse 
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which are the compositions of his own brain. And here again we 
light upon another indication of want of scholarship. Surely it 
would have been easy to make something out of the following :— 
“et clypeus clypeo et umbone repellebatur umbo, esse minax ensis, 
pes, et cuspide cuspis.” The alteration of esse into ense would 
ve made the lines construable; to say nothing of the editor 
pate. never suspecting that his author was quoting a couplet 
exameter verses. But this by the way. The battle is made 
the pretext for going back twenty years in the history to trace the 
origin of the dispute to the time when, after the death of the 
King’s uncle, the Duke of Bedford, in 1435, the government of 
Normandy had been committed to Richard Duke of York for the 
space of five years; after which followed the cancelling of the 
renewal of the appointment for another five years at the instigation 
of Somerset, who, with the help of Sutlolk, pene the King to 
substitute him for the Duke of York. The writer apparently 
sympathizes with the King, and lays stress on the vindictive 
character of Richard, and the suppression of his hatred for Somerset 
till the time when his being made Protector of the realm afforded 
him the opportunity he desired. The illness of the King is de- 
seribed as consisting in failure of reason and memory and loss of 
physical power, to the extent of not being able to stand upright or 
to lift up his head or to move without assistance from the seat 
which he occupied. During this time York, having obtained from 
the Pope a dispensation from his oath of obedience to the King, 
imprisoned Somerset, who however was soon released upon the 
King’s recovery. The battle of St. Albans gained for him what he 
most wanted, the death of Somerset, for whose burial the Abbot 
etitioned the victorious Duke. This was the first of the thirteen 
ttles fought between the rival Houses of York and Laneaster. 
We may omit all consideration of the concerns of the Abbey 
which fill the Register for about ten years from this period. The 
next point of interest is the description of the heresies of Reginald 
Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, which have probably found their 
way into the Register because of their bearing upon Church 
history, but which have no immediate connexion with St. Albans. 
It is remarkable that the copy of his recantation contains an item 
which does not appear in any other known copy. The last article 
about which the writer says that Pecock hereticavit contra fidem 
is as follows :— 
Item, bene licebit unicuique Scripturam Sacram in sensu litterato in- 
— nec tenetur aliquis de necessitate salutis alicui alteri sensui 
inhawrere. 


After this the Register takes no notice of succeeding events of 
history till the Couneil of Westminster in 1458, which the writer 
describes as an attempt to make up the dissensions that arose upon 
the slaughter of certain noblemen at the battle of St. Albans. 
The King’s final award as to the terms of reconciliation is given 
in full, and may be read in the historians of the period or in 
Lingard, who gives it in brief. Weneed not notice it further, ex- 
cept that we should have been glad if, in regard to such documents 
as these, running over in this case as many as ten pages, the editor 
had supplied us with the same useful inal analysis which 
he has so copiously given threughout the rest of the volume. 

The King spent his Easter in 1459 at St. Albans, and left 
the Abbey to go to London after arranging that his Obit should be 
duly prs te. at the Abbey. Soon after this we light upon the 

for celebrating the Council of Mantua. The prelates and 
nobles deputed are named, but the breaking out of the Civil War 
ut an end to their embassy. And the Register from this point to 
the end is wholly taken up with the narrative of the dispute be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster, with the exception of ten 
pages only, which relate to the management of the property of the 
Abbey. _ It isnot till the autumn of 1459 that we have any intime- 
tion of the compiler’s belief that the purpose of the rebellion was 
to the Duke of York on the throne. We do not intend to 
follow the chronicler through the details of the war, which began 
so successfully for the King, and ended in placing Edward IV. on 
the throne as the ‘egitimate heir of Lionel Duke of Clarence. The 
writer appears to have ,been as fond of rhetorical as of poetical 
effusions, and describes a mock trial of the i t nobles which 
is supposed to have taken place after the sack of the town of 
Ludlow, Justice coming forward against the accused and Mercy 
standing up in their behalf. This is preliminary to the description 
of the Act of Parliament passed against the insurgents, in which 
the King had a proviso inserted that he might show mercy towards 
them without consent of Patliament. The next year, how- 
, witnessed a change in the state of affairs, and the King was 
obliged to submit to being recognized as de King, to be suc- 
ceeded at his death by Richard Duke of York, upon his consenting 
to waive his rights during the lifetime of » when he was to 
act as protector and ian to the King. His protectorate was 
shortlived, as he in the battle of Wakefield, December 30, 
1460, leaving his son, the Eart of March, to make good his claim 
to the throne. 


And here, euri the sympathies of the writer seem 
suddenly to change, and Edward’s claim to the crown is acknow- 
as , he being the representative of Lionel, third 

son of Edward III, the great-grandson of Henry III. The whole 
title is described.in a long series of villanous hexameters, in which 
also the fall of aa defect of his title are mourned over, 
and the victory of Edward deseribed in some concluding lines of 
ion; and the Register concludes with the names of the 

Queen, the Prince, and several offer persons, who are pronounced 
by Act of Parliament disinherited and attainted. The writer has 


chronicled no further, and if his own description of his failing 
powers is correct, it is scarcely likely that he lived to witness any 
of the events of the year 1462. 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS.* 


wt may be called Miss Braddon’s later manner, though 

not disfigured by the unnatural sensationalism of her earlier, 
and though making a creditable endeavour to keep off dangerous 
ground, and to have some kind of relation to a higher line of 
thought, is yet not wholly satisfactory. With the abandonment 
of her old exaggeration of theme she lost the vigour of treat- 
ment which characterized her earlier productions, and her inno- 
cence is almost as vapid as her crimes were once fiery. It 
is becoming too much like milk and water in exchange for 
aleohol. We cannot help, too, having an uneasy sensation that 
in Strangers and Pilgrims there is something like an attempt 
to make literary capital out. of the Bible, and this helps to 
diminish its claims on our consideration. Strangers and Pilgrims 
is a painful story, and confused in its rendering of character. 
It does not scan somehow, and seems to have been written 
mainly for a bitter attack on lunatic asylums, which is the 
point of the third volume. Lunatics are “trying” to people 
of higher mental qualities than those usually found in thie 
muscular men and women who are chosen for attendants; and it 
is difficult to know what to do with people who, while retaining 
consciousness and perhaps an exquisite sensibility, are not to be 
trusted with their own lives or the lives of those about them. 
We are sorry that Miss Braddon has swelled the cry against these 
asylums. Uncontined lunatics would probably inflict greater dis- 
comfort on their friends than they have themselves to endure in 
these places. 

Of the real nature of the heroine we confess we understand but 
little. Given a girl of strong will, changeable temper, tenacious 
affection, and infirmity of purpose, full of pride and ‘self-abase~ 
ment, pure, yet guilty of questionable conduct, deep and shallow, 
passionate and cold, and what can we make of her? Out of such 
contradictory elements it would seem hard to create a character 
that will stand; but this is the character of Elizabeth Luttrell. 
We are of course expected to be profoundly interested in her; but 
for our own part we cannot see much in her to like or esteem. 
Her beauty seems to be her only real fascination, unless we add her 
misfortunes ; for she is rather wrong-headed than true-hearted. As 
a girl, in what she would call her degenerate days, she is pert and 
superficial, unloving to her sisters, and vain beyond even the 
large amount of vanity allowed to a pretty woman. She takes 
up with district-visiting and goodness because she is in love with 
her father’s curate, Maleolm Forde, and wishes to “ cut out ” her 
eldest sister. She is in love with Malcolm mainly because he 


does not care for her. Hitherto she, of all the four Misses Luttrell 


of Hawleigh, has been the one before whom the curates have gone 
down to a man; but Maleolm Forde, who had been in the army 
before he entered the Church, is a man of a diflerent stamp from the 
ordinary ‘“‘ young Levite,” as Miss Braddon calls the generic curate. 
He is moreover fortified against the beautiful Elizabeth on two 
sides; on the one by his resolve not to marry at all, being a priest 
and regarding priestly marriage as unholy; on the other, by his 
recollections of his dead and dearly loved Alice Fraser, to whom ke 
had been betrothed. At first he looks on undazzled and un~- 
alarmed at the all-conquering beauty of Elizabeth, whereby he 
piques her pride ; and it 1s onky when he takes an interest in her soul, 
which she Stoel thay be fall inni 
nothisg warmer = i i , that he into her 
toils. The witchery of her eyes, the ona of her tongue, and 
the unnatural success of her district-visiting subdue the man who 
sets out with a memory and an ideal, who is described as 
noble, loyal, and self-controlled. We cannot but think that Miss 
Braddon has stumbled here over the same difficulty as that which 
beset her in Robert Endsleigh. Men of strong will, and with a 
urpose in life, are not of the kind to be drawn aside by love, 
Tn the lives of such women play only a secondary part; and 


‘when the very soul of a man’s purpose is a religious objection to 


marriage, we scarcely think the drawing true which attributes to 
him, along with will, conscience, resolve, the fluidity of sensuous 
his fancy and his passions more thoroughly Braddon 
hasallowed. He would have been namiewntal ia 
ness of an attachment between himself and a girl who had 

shown more levity of temper, and more coolness in mystifying him, 
than harmonized with depth or straightforwardness of affection, 
and whose passion, when it did express itself, had an ugly look of 
recklessness rather than of intensity. 

On this last count it is Elizabeth herself, who, to barrow 
Miss Braddon’s own style, “makes the running.” She goes to 
Malcolm Forde’s lodgings alone, seeking to interest him in her con- 
version—of itself a rather i reagan in a country 
town where everybody knows everybody else, no lights burn 
under bushels—and she all but tells him that she loves him when she 
follows him into his garden on the night of his intended leave- 
taking. To say the least, she lets him see her drift too plainly for 
any mistake to exist, and Desdemona’s “ hint” was less pal 
than hers. After this, and when she is absolutely engaged to hi 
she goes up to London to have her long promised “ season” in the 


* Strangers and Pilgrims, A Novel. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s 
Senet.” 5 wis. London: Maxwell & Co. 1873. 
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house of her aunt, whose mind is bent on ing her Viscountess 
Paulyn; and she enters into all the dissipations of the fast 
set in which she finds herself, with the Viscount at her elbow, 
ing hot love to her. ‘Yet her conscience is void of offence, 
because she likes to have Malcolm’s letters in the morning, and 
because, when occasion occurs, she speaks of her love for him as 
no girl of natural pride or delicacy could speak of her lover to another 
man. All this of Elizabeth’s character and actions is quite out 
of harmony. Hither she was sincere or she was not. If she had 
been sincere in her love for the one man, she would scarcely have 
laced herself in daily contact and peril with the other. If she 
fad been a mere weak, silly girl, wafted hither and thither by 
every influence, her conduct would have been natural enough. But 
then in that case her tenacity of memory and her undying love 
for Malcolm through all her social success and brilliant position 
would not have fitted in. To be sure, women who b much 
over the past are apt to invest their love with qualities which it 
never had. They forget their distastes, their qualms, their doubts, 
and remember only that they loved. Besides, it flatters them to 
imagine themselves constant in their inconstancy, and they forget 
the loop-line into which they have run, and go on again as if 
things had never known a break. But it could scarcely have been 
Miss Braddon’s object to illustrate this tendency in the portrait of 
Elizabeth ; nor do we think she means to have it understood that a 
strain of madness existed in her from the first to account for much 
that is inexplicable. Crazy heroines may be pathetic, but they are 
not interesting; and to have to forgive follies because they have 
been committed under partial mental aberration is a better excuse 
for the reader’s charity than a proof of the writer’s dramatic 


er. 

MWe object altogether and on every ground to the conduct and 
character of Gertrude, the eldest Miss Luttrell. Her piety 
is simply grotesque; her love for Malcolm, though rather indi- 
cated than clearly made out, is unnatural, and her conduct in the 
matter of the anonymous letter is too suddenly and abruptly 
vile. As the eldest of the four sisters, her father’s housekeeper 

and district-visitor, Gertrude was never worse than decently di 
ble. She was not delightful, but she was not a monster; so 
+ when we find her suddenly confessing to an action through which 
her sister’s life had been in wrecked, and the extenuating cir- 
cumstances of which are of the weakest kind, we are struck by a 
rawness in the colouring and violence in the outlines from which a 
veteran hand like Miss Braddon’s should be free. The bitterness 
which runs through the whole story of Strangers and Pilgrims 
is seen nowhere more strongly than in the character of Gertrude. 
course Viscount Paulyn, Sales the husband, isa brute. In all 
novels the coarse-minded man who loves and marries in good faith 
the superior being who marries and acts in bad faith is the brute. 
That is indispensable. Without such a self-evident target, where 
would the slings and arrows of ou womanhood strike? But 
really even the vulgar horse-racing Viscount had his griefs. He 
is not a very charming person aH eng considered; but a 
man who sincerely loves with the best love he has to give, if it is 
only the commonest kind of ion, a woman who gives him 
in return nothing but loathing and eold calculation, may be for- 
iven if he shows more temper than docility in the years which 
¥e to come to all when marriage has tested character, and daily 
intercourse has brought down the goddess into the narrower 
domain of the wife. In the third volume a characteristic scene, 
too long to extract, ends with what we must think a piece of in- 
justice on Miss Braddon’s part, taking her, at her own showing, 
as the partisan of Elizabeth. She is now Lady Paulyn, and has been 
ooang her husband to take her away from Slogh-na-Dyack, the 
Scotch castle to which they have retired, and near which Malcolm 
Forde is officiating as a temporary substitute for the minister of 
one — churches. The Viscount refuses, and the conversation 

us :— 

“ Be happy any way you so as don’t wi me with thi 
trench this year, and I’ll give you a month or two in Park Lane in the 
spring. Of course I’m proud of you, and all that sort of thing, and I like to 

you off. Only you’ve contrived to make it so confoundedly ex- 


ive. 

“ What other happiness do you suppose I expected when I married you, 
except the pleasure of spending money?” she retorted, in her col 
hardest tone. 

“Upon my soul, you’re too bad,” he cried ay “You're not the first 
woman that has married for money, by a long way, but I should think you’re 
about the first that would look a man in the face and tell him as much 
without blushing.” , 

And with this reproach he left her, to go back to his friends and smoke a 
moody cigar in their congenial society. 

We would also notice two minor mistakes of treatment that do 
much to mar that truthfulness to nature which is of the first im- 

rtance in a novel, and the want of which is not to be atoned for 

any vigour of thought or vivacity of expression. When Malcolm 
orde makes Elizabeth Luttrell his contidante, would she have 
so continually talked to him of his dead love? There is surely 
something not only indelicate, but unnatural, in the incessant re- 
ferences which seem to repudiate all sacredness and tenderness in 
a matter essentially both sacred and tender. Also, for a naturally 
reticent and resolute man, would Malcolm have told, first, his love 
affair with Alice to Elizabeth, and then that with Elizabeth 
herself, now Viscountess Paulyn, to Mr. MacKenzie? Again, 
when he saw his and her danger by their nearness of neigh- 
bourhood, would he not have found another friend for the 
Reverend Peter, and have escaped? Playing with tools is 
risky work, and Malcolm Forde was no fool. Still, with all its 


faults, there is a certain quality of intention in the characters of 
this book which carries the reader over the faults and 

bits, which are not a few. But why has Miss Braddon given 
way so much of late to melancholy and the exhibition of saw- 
dust in her dolls? Cheerfulness goes further than moping, and 
there is real sadness enough in the world without inventing so many 
artificial woes. We trust to meet our author in a brighter mood 
on the next occasion, and to see that she has conquered some 
of the bitterness, injustice, and passionate spirit of partisanship 
which sadden her latest story. 
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